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The Case of Our Kulaks 


The farmer is at it again—or isn’t it 
rather that the politician is once more 
courting the farmer’s favors? The 
farmer looks for special dispensations 
from the laws of the market, backed 
by government guarantees of steady 
real income; the politician is busy in- 
terpreting, in his own partisan way, 
what he thinks the farmer’s needs are. 
The farmer wants security and the 
politician wants votes. 

There is nothing shocking or unpa- 
triotic in looking for income security. 
This is a democracy: The cult of in- 
dividualism does not mean that the 
individual is supposed to face the va- 
garies of economics in forlorn helpless- 
ness. Through association with others 
who feel the pinch of the same pres- 
sures and needs, he manages to have 
the group to which he belongs redress 
some of the handicaps that the acci- 
dents of occupation or of birth have 
imposed on him. The manufacturers, 
starting in the early days of the repub- 
lic, achieved a large measure of protec- 
tion in the internal market from the 
competition of foreign products. Why 
shouldn’t the trade unions have strug- 
gled to give to the workers a bargaining 
power equal to that of their employers? 

The histery of democracy is one of 
progressively democratized privilege or, 
if we prefer, of man-made political par- 
ities. The manufacturer has long ob- 
tained an advantage in the internal 
market for his products against those 
imported from abroad—a parity with 
an edge in his favor; the trade unions 
have put the worker in a condition of 
parity with management around the 
collective-bargaining table. And why 
not the farmers? The chain reaction 
of man-made parities and of democra- 
tized privileges proceeds from one eco- 
nomic group to another, provided, of 
course, that each group has its claims 
backed by strong internal organiza- 
tion and by voting power. 

This is one of the facts of democratic 


life and there are no reasons to be 
squeamish about it. Nor are there valid 
reasons for using different criteria jp 
judging the demands of each new 
group strong enough to advance jt 
own “me too” claim. The Congres. 
men from the dairy states who crusak 
against oleomargarine and at the san 
time loathe Petrillo do not stand 
very solid ground, for canned muse 
is to live music as oleomargarine is to 
butter. 


The price for political parities is gov. 
ernment intervention, and government 
means, in our system, elected officiak 
or public employees who keep an eye 
on the past and future election r- 
turns. It means politicians, and again 
there is no reason to squirm wher 
ever we see politicians scurrying around 
and offering bigger and better parity 
schemes to farmers or to any other 
group whose votes count. Politicians 
are in the brokerage business: They 
offer their own partisan answer to the 
demands of any strongly organized 
group and manage to conciliate or link 
these demands to the interests of other 
groups, whose votes are equally desir 
able. Log-rolling allows the combina 
tion of interests and the sharing by the 
nation as a whole of the costs that the 
special privileges or the special parity 
granted to one group demand. 

The progressive democratization ol 
privilege is largely due to the politi 
cians. Manufacturers and their de- 
scendants could have kept forever the 
monopoly of governmental protection, 
had it not happened that at a certain 
time in our history first the farm and 
then the labor vote became alluring 
In their unquenchable thirst for votes 
the politicians offer their assistance © 
ever-broadening categories of citizens 
In so doing, they may come to sere 
the cause of social justice, as is the ca* 
now when the object of their care 5 
not only represented by managemet! 
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and farmers and labor but also by all 
the citizens, men and women, who are 
exposed to the threat of sickness and 
likely to get old. 

In a democracy, the economic 
coups that feel aggrieved and have 
adequate voting power struggle to get 
from the consumers and the taxpayers 
a share of what may be called the na- 
tion’s surplus profit. And where in our 
country is the group so pure and unself- 
sh as to behold the mote in the farmer’s 
eye? 

“The real point of the matter is: 
What is the cost of each parity for the 
nation as a whole? Which price sup- 
port and which type of parity should 
the farmers have? It is the point that 
marks the difference between acknowl- 
edging the facts of democratic life and 
deciding what we can do with them. 
The decision must be in terms of na- 
tional policy, with a clear understand- 
ing that the vital interests of the nation 
cannot be found out by using an add- 
ing machine and summing up all the 
special interests that have received the 
benefit of the politicians’ endorsement. 
Wise political decisions must be re- 
spectful of the facts and determined 
to make a dent on them. Specifically, 
from the incontrovertible facts repre- 
sented by the “me too” trend and the 
now long tradition of political parities, 
we must derive an understanding of 
the farmer’s case. But even this under- 
standing will remain only a half-knowl- 
edge unless we can add to it some 
criteria that may make us decide which 
farm law is best for the nation and for 
the farmers themselves. 


The Reporter does not think it is its 
function to sponsor a farm bill. Our 
readers can make up their own minds 
between the Aiken and Brannan Plans 
or reserve their judgment until the full 
debate in Congress. But no matter 
whether they make up their own minds 
now or later, they must have prepared 
minds. To this preparation we try to 
contribute by indicating some of the 
conditions that a farm law must satisfy 
it is to be part of a national policy 
and not just a form of vote-grabbing. 

1. The farm law must be, first of 
all, aimed at improving the situation 
of our kulaks—but not of our kulaks 
alone. It is not due to the farmers in 
the great Midwestern region around 
Des Moines that the per-capita farm 
income is $909 as compared to the 
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$1,569 for the nonfarm population. 
The education and the rehabilitation of 
the poor farmers of the South, Negro 
and white, is, to understate the case, as 
pressing a need as the passage of the 
civil-rights legislation. It is true that 
most of the Negro farmers have no 
vote; yet sometimes statesmen have to 
reach goals that go beyond the poli- 
ticians’ vision. 

2. The subsidies should give the 
farmer a chance to grow into a better, 
more skillful producer, up to date on 
the latest technological improvements. 
The Russian Communists removed the 
farmer from the shocks of the world 
market by removing him from the 
farm. We, on the contrary, cannot 
leave the farmer so completely taken 
by the cares of his own acreage—plus 
the endorsement of government checks 
as to have little interest in and little 
influence on the broad agricultural and 





social problems that go beyond the 
range of his own fence. 

3. The whole of the nonrural com- 
munity may accept-not only as a fact 
of democratic life but also as a just 
debt the obligation to pay an inflated 
food bill, plus about ten per cent in the 
form of farm subsidies. In all ways and 
as much as we can, we want to protect 
the individual from being tossed around 





by economic forces against which, 
alone, he has no defense: and so we 
have unemployment insurance, and 
terminal leave for homecoming sol- 
diers, and farm subsidies. Subsidies 
should cushion the farmer against the 
shocks of sudden price falls and give 
him time to change crops according to 
the demands of the market without be- 
ing stampeded by the market. But to 
cushion shocks does not mean to en- 
courage stillness. 

In judging any proposal for farm leg- 
islation, we should see: (a) what is the 
proportion between the actual result 
of the farmer’s labor and what might 
be called the surplus income that he 
receives from the nation via the gov- 
ernment; (b) whether the farmer is 
actually stimulated to improve his 
technology and to enter into coopera- 
tive association or collaboration of any 
sort with other farmers and producers; 
(c) whether, and to what an extent, 
room is left to him and to the organi- 
zation that he can form to exert some 
measure of control over the conditions 
of the market and of his own life. For 
in the long run, the indulgences from 
the market must turn out to have been 
actually earned, as if the farmer had 
received a credit and not a gift—earned 
through his work and not only through 
the wise use of his vote. 


W. now have these two plans of farm 
subsidy to judge—untried plans and 
of a still undetermined cost. We here 
can examine their features, their appar- 
ent motives, the techniques by which 
they are promoted, the reactions they 
have aroused among those who are sup- 
posed to be the ultimate beneficiaries of 
farm legislation. The underlying impli- 
cations reach far into the structure of 
our national and international order; 
yet there is still something refreshingly 
bucolic in these agrarian problems, far 
removed from the horrid heat of our 
Communist-anti-Communist conflicts. 
If we examine these two farm plans, 
both inspired by a deep concern for the 
individual, we realize how safe our 
kulaks are from the threat of expro- 
priation. 

If there is a danger in these plans, 
or rather in the trend they represent, 
it is of an entirely different nature. It 
is the danger that the great care for 
the individual and his individual in- 
come may lead us close to what could 
be called kept individualism. 











Democrats in Des Movnes 





They emphasized rural prosperity, de-emphasized regimentation 


in a farmer-labor conference to set off the 1950 campaign 


A lady from Colo- 
rado wanted to 
know how Secretary 
of Agriculture Bran- 
nan would set po- 
tato acreage allot- 
4X, ments if his new 
plan for farm price 
supports became 
law. “Howcan farm- 
ers who are new in 
the potato business 
get fair allotments?” she asked. 

She didn’t say so, but every farmer 
at the Democratic conference on agri- 
cultural policy in Des Moines last 
month knew she was worrying about 
some newly-irrigated land in her state 
opened up to potato production. She 
might have been fretting over new cot- 
ton fields in California or new hog 
farms in Louisiana. Behind her ques- 
tion was this one: 

“Would a government crop-and- 
livestock-control program freeze agri- 
culture in its present pattern? Would 
it inhibit shifts in farm production that 
come with changes in markets and in 
the science of agriculture?” 

The answer, of course, is that it 
would. Acreage allotments have to be 
based on crop history, Secretary Bran- 
nan replied, because “no better way of 
arriving at allotments has been found.” 
Naturally, he said, the government has, 
in making allotments, to “protect the 
established farmers,” which means re- 
ducing acreage on new farms first. 

Secretary Brannan could have told 
the lady from Colorado the story of to- 
bacco—on which acreage controls and 
marketing quotas have been in effect 
nearly every year since the first Aaa in 
1933. Even if development of new to- 
bacco varieties or methods of culture 
had made possible cheaper production 
of tobacco in Iowa or Nebraska in the 
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last sixteen years, it would have been 
very difficult for farmers in those states 
to get into production. Tobacco is to- 
day grown on virtually the same farms 
which got acreage allotments in 1933. 
With acreage control in effect, the es- 
tablished producer gets the breaks. 


Few people at the Des Moines confer- 
ence expected to debate questions like 
the one asked by the national com- 
mitteewoman from Colorado. Brannan 
kept inviting criticism of his plan; he 
said he didn’t think it was perfect. But 
the greenest delegate should have been 
able to see that the conference was a 
sales meeting, not a forum. 

The Democrats came to Des Moines 
to launch the 1950 campaign for seats 
in Congress. The main issue of the 
campaign was laid out plainly—price 
supports; so was the argument—that 
the Democrats are better friends of the 
farmer than the Republicans. That ex- 
plains why Des Moines was the site; 
why Brannan was the star performer; 
why President Truman himself almost 
showed up, and why Vice-President 
Barkley did; and why the meeting was 
engineered by the national committee 
and not merely by local Democrats. 
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Joseph D. Keenan 
(AFL) 


A. F. tg 
(Railway Trainmen) 


President Truman believes that hi 
campaign last fall began to click onh 
after he made his speech at the nation 
plowing match at Dexter, Iowa. Th 
election results showed that farmer 
votes in the normally Republican stats 
of the Midwest made the margin 
Of all his Cabinet members, Brannan 
seemed to have put in the most vigor 
ous and successful campaigning. Th 
explanation for the President’s succes 
in the farm belt was apparently that 
farmers had no faith in the Hop 
Aiken Act, passed in June, 1948. 

This Act was, of course, as bipartisan 
a piece of domestic legislation as evr 
has been passed in Congress. Th 
Eightieth Congress did, it is true, enact 
it on the eve of the Republican Ne 
tional Convention so that the Republi 
cans could claim to have done some 
thing for the farmer. Yet, practically 
all the provisions of the law had con- 
siderable Democratic backing, and 
both Brannan and former Secretary 
Clinton Anderson, now Senator from 
New Mexico, had given Aiken and 
Hope their blessing. 

The Hope-Aiken law provided fora 
one-year extension of wartime fam 
price supports—except that there wa 





Jack Kroll 
(CIO-PAC) 
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provision for adjusting the prices of 
some commodities, notably potatoes, 
downward in 1949. (Brannan has low- 
ered potato-price supports by one-third 
this year under that provision.) Begin- 
ning in 1950 supports on “basic” com- 
modities—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, to- 
bacco, and peanuts—were to become 
flexible from 60 to 90 per cent of parity 
depending upon the supply. 

The “Republican” farm-price law 
goes considerably farther than any pre- 
war New Deal legislation. In general 
it makes price supports possible on 
practically any farm commodity— 
when the Secretary deems it necessary 
—so long as the price guarantee does 
not exceed 90 per cent of parity. It does 
not prevent the announcement of a 
“forward price” by the Secretary to 
guide production of some commodities. 
For example, if the Secretary sees a big 
cor crop coming on and wants to en- 
courage large hog production to con- 
vert corn to pork, he is privileged, ac- 
cording to Aiken, to announce a hog- 
price support eighteen or more months 
in advance. 

The law provides for acreage con- 
trols, if needed to hold supplies in 
check, and for marketing quotas, if 
two-thirds of the farmers producing a 
crop vote for them. 

It also calls for making direct money 
payments to farmers in place of sup- 
porting prices in the market place. That 
is, the government could allow hog 
prices to drop to the supply-and-de- 
mand level, then pay farmers the dif- 
ference between that level and the 
guarantee. This provision, like the flex- 
ible supports, does not go into effect 
until January 1, 1950. Though price 
supports on perishable products may 
be dropped below wartime levels, they 
need not be, provided Congress fur- 
nishes enough money. Even the flexible 
formula for basic crops is much higher 
than any price support before the war. 

President Truman signed the Hope- 
Aiken Act a year ago without stating 
any reservations. 


Now he and Brannan have decided 
that the Hope-Aiken law isn’t so good 
after all. The election convinced them 
of this. So they are promising the 
farmers something better—the Bran- 
nan Plan. 

Some time before Brannan, who is a 
forty-four-year-old Colorado lawyer, 
got his present job, he headed up a 
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Department of Agriculture study com- 
mittee which drew up recommenda- 
tions for a long-range governmental 
farm program. Many of the proposals 
made to Congress by this committee 
bear a striking resemblance to fea- 
tures in the Hope-Aiken law, now rated 
as “inadequate” by Brannan and the 
Democratic Administration. At the 
time, Brannan believed, as did the Re. 
publican Congress, that price supports 
should not remain fixed at altitudes 
that would pile up surpluses, and that 
the price formula should change ac- 


cording to changes in consumer prefer- 
ences and production costs. 

Brannan has altered his views. His 
plan provides a much higher, and less 
flexible, level of price support than has 
ever before been advocated by any re- 
sponsible agricultural leader. Prices 
in 1950, for example, would be guar- 
anteed at higher figures than the 
90-per-cent-of-parity figures for July, 
1949. Under the old parity formula, 
price supports could come down when 
the prices of things farmers buy came 
down. Under the Brannan system, sup- 


An Act and a Plan 


Aitken 

1 The parity formula for most 
farm products is based on the 
ratio, from 1910 to 1914, between 


the prices of farm products and 
the products farmers bought. 


2 Support at 60 to 90 per cent for 
six “basic” commodities: corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts. 


3 Flexible support levels ranging 
from 60 to 90 per cent of parity, 
depending on amount of produc- 
tion. If supply is normal, mini- 
mum support will be 75 per cent 
of parity. As supply increases to 
130 per cent of normal, support 
decreases to 60 per cent, and as 
supply decreases to 70 per cent of 
normal, support increases to 90 
per cent of parity. 


4 The Aiken Act carries forward 
the specifications of the aaa of 
1938 regarding limits of aid. 


5 Any or all of these controls may 
be applied: acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, and market- 
ing agreements. 


6 Soil conservation is not tied in 
with support program. 


7 Cost—? 


Brannan 


1 The plan is based on keeping na- 
tional farm income up to the 
most recent ten-year moving 
average. 


2 Support of ten commodities— 
whole milk, eggs, poultry, wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, meat ani- 
mals, fruits, and vegetables—at 
prices averaging about 106 per 
cent of the old parity. 


3 Income support at ten-year mov- 
ing average. From 1939 to 1948, 
farm income averaged $18.2 bil- 
lion. Today prices are 1.44 times 
what they were during that pe- 
riod. So, multiply $18.2 billion 
by 1.44, and $26.2 billion is in 
the income-support standard for 
1950. 


4 This plan will help farmers only 
up to 1,800 production units 
(roughly a gross crop value of 
$25,000) per farm. 


5 Same. 


6 Soil conservation is tied in with 
support program. 


7 Cost—? 








ports are based on a ten-year average 
of prices. In any year, therefore, the 
level of price support could change 
very little, since one year is added to 
the ten-year average at one end and 
another year taken off at the other end, 
while the average for the nine remain- 
ing years, of course, does not change. 
Moreover, soon after the Brannan 
price supports went into effect, the 
ten-year average itself would include 
the effect of the government guaran- 
tees. 

In his proposals to Congress, Bran- 
nan has made a big talking point of 
direct payments. For all perishable 
products he wants to let market prices 
seck their own level and pay farmers 
the difference between that level and 
the government guarantee in cash. 
This has an obvious appeal to labor, 
because it permits food prices to drop 
as low as they would in a free market. 
Whether it has the same appeal to 
farmers remains to be seen. 

The largest farm organizations, the 
Farm Bureau and the Grange, never 
have been favorable to direct cash pay- 
ments by the government for price 
equalization. 

Secretary Brannan didn’t emphasize 
the direct payments so much in Des 
Moines. He didn’t bother with any of 
the details of farm programs. He talked 
in generalities about “maintaining 
prosperity,” about the need for shifting 
to more livestock production (a popu- 
lar idea in Iowa, the nation’s greatest 
livestock state), about the great things 
done for farmers by the Democrats and 
about the “failure” of the Republicans. 

Until this meeting Democratic strat- 
egy had been to say little about the 
Hope-Aiken Act but merely to advo- 
cate the Brannan Plan. Now, it ap- 
pears the Democrats intend to lay into 
the Republicans for not doing right 
by the farmer. Brannan said the 1948 
Hope-Aiken Act was not studied thor- 
oughly by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee; it was merely a hurried series 
of amendments to the Act of 1938; it 
was a “me too” program; and it cov- 
ered only a few commodities. 

Again and again throughout the 
conference Brannan kept coming back 
to his opponents’ charges that his plan 
would regiment agriculture, which he 
answers by saying he has asked for no 
new types of controls not already in the 
law. This is true, but he has asked for 
more of the same kind of controls, 
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namely marketing quotas on a long list 
of products not included in present 
law. The charge by Aiken and others 
is not that the Brannan Plan would 
mean other kinds of controls, but that 
the government probably would apply 
the present controls a good deal more 
rigorously. 

At one point, Brannan said: “It has 
been charged—and this is extremely 
painful to me—that my purpose is ‘po- 
litical.’ ” At Brannan’s elbow, when he 
made the remark, was National Chair- 
man McGrath. At the same table sat 
Edward J. Kelly, former mayor and 
Democratic boss of Chicago; Jake Ar- 
vey, the present Chicago boss; and 
Jack Kroll, director of the cro Politi- 
cal Action Committee. 


Later in the program, Mrs. India 
Edwards, director of the Women’s Di- 
vision of the National Committee, 
showed, by means of a black wool cloth, 
cut-out figures, and electrified sand 
particles (a technique in visual educa- 
tion known as “black magic” ) , how the 
Brannan Plan’s income goal for farm- 
ers would assure prosperity for the rest 
of the nation. She trotted out symbols 
showing how much money farmers 
spend for building materials, machin- 
ery, fertilizer, gasoline, and clothing. 

Mrs. Edwards was not the only 
speaker to harp on how the Brannan 
Plan would promote national pros- 
perity. Brannan himself mentioned 
this more than once. 

Vice-President Barkley had another 
theme: the fact that everything stems 
from the soil. He made this point in 
true Southern Senatorial fashion for 
nearly an hour—and his humor was 
good, if not his economics. He got his 
biggest laugh when, discussing the ex- 
pansion of industrial uses for farm 
products, he said science had learned 
how to make four pairs of nylon hose 
out of a bushel of corncobs. “This is a 
new use for cobs,” he added. “When I 
was a boy we used cobs to start fires.” 





Although the agricultural fund. 
mentalism theme—that sound farms 
make a sound country—was played 
hard, Brannan revealed that he wes 
aware of criticism of this phase of his 
sales argument. At one point he said 
that a depression which started some. 
where else in the economy would nothe 
stopped by his plan. But he did point 
out that it could help a lot, becaug 
most depressions are “farm-led and 
farm-fed.” 

The labor leaders present—aA. F 
Whitney, of the Brotherhood of Rail. 
way Trainmen; Joseph D. Keenan, di- 
rector of the art League for Political 
Education; James B. Carey, secretary 
of the cio, and others—were asked 3 
planted question: ‘Why is labor in. 
terested in this kind of a meeting?” 

The answer, with minor variations 
was: “Labor recognizes the farmer as 
an important customer for the prod. 
ucts it makes. We believe that only by 
preserving the income of the farmer 
can we continue to maintain full em. 
ployment and keep up our own stand- 
ard of living.” 


But the farmer-labor wedding didn't 
quite come off. Midwestern farmer 
are not used to labor leaders at their 
meetings. In the corridors and wasb- 
rooms some asked why “those guys” 
were invited. Some farmers wondered 
if they weren’t being sucked in to help 
the forces of labor fight the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

There were a number of important 
labor leaders in attendance, but famm- 
organization leaders stayed away in 
large numbers. Several prominent off- 
cials of the Farmers Union showed up, 
but the Farm Bureau, the big fam 
organization in the Midwest, had no 
important representative on hand. One 
Farmers Union man from central 
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Jowa said: “It’s funny there are so 
many labor bosses and so few farm 
leaders at this conference. Looks pecu- 
liar to me.” 

Midwest Democratic chieftains 
themselves are somewhat skeptical 
about farmer-labor unity. They are 
willing to give the effort a good try, but 
they point out carefully that the idea 
came from national headquarters. Na- 
tional headquarters clearly believes 
that it has found the real common de- 
nominator in the Brannan Plan. Chair- 
man McGrath put it this way: “We’re 
going to make the farm economy a 
party issue both on the farm and in the 
city. That’s why labor is represented 
here.” 

But a lot remains to be done on the 
farmer side of this deal before it will 
succeed, and maybe a good bit more 
on the city side than McGrath realizes, 
too. 
Ed Kelly of Chicago revealed a few 
doubts which may lie in other true 
Democratic hearts as well. He asked 
Secretary Brannan: “What about the 
effects of this farm price support plan 
on other people, that is, in the cities? 
I mean in taxes. Won’t they have to 
pay for their food that way? What 
about the effects on other prices? Will 
it have chaotic effects on other busi- 
nesses?” 

These questions were not difficult 
for Brannan to pass off with general 
answers in a friendly setting. But they 
showed the difficulty in getting farmers 
and labor union members together on 
a political program. 


Whatever may be said on the skepti- 
cal side, the Brannan sales meeting was 
a resounding, if limited, success. It did 
pave the wav for later, more detailed 
explanation and qualification of the 
price-support plan. It did, inevitably, 
focus attention on some of the common 
economic problems of labor and farm- 
ers. It did bubble over with the en- 
thusiasm of a vigorous, and mostly 
young, political cadre which is still 
steamed up over its victory last fall. 
And there can be no doubt that the 
Brannan Plan, as presented, showed 
plenty of political appeal. The Re- 
publicans face a difficult job in find- 
ing an effective counterattack in their 
Midwest farm strategy conference 
which is scheduled to be held this fall, 
most likely also in Des Moines. 
—Lavren Soru 
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The Farmers Catch Up 


Since 1924, they have been protected increasingly 


against the vagaries of our shifting economy 





In 1924, when American farmers were 
having a hard time in the world mar- 
ket while industry was doing fine, two 
Republican members of the predomi- 
nantly G.O.P. Congress came forward 
with the novel proposal that the gov- 
ernment offer the farmer the sort of 
special protection it had been giving 
business for more than a century. The 
McNary-Haugen bill, named for an 
Oregon Senator and an lowa Repre- 
sentative, had a relatively uncomplex 
idea: subsidize farm exports to give the 
U. S. farmer a world market for his 
crop surpluses and at the same time 
keep domestic commodity prices high. 
President Coolidge vetoed the bill as 
unconstitutional—thereby probably 
beating the Supreme Court (of that 
time) to the draw. 

Last month, when President Tru- 
man proposed that the government 
guarantee wheat exports at less than 
domestic prices, the Senate ratified the 
International Wheat Agreement in a 
single afternoon, without even the for- 
mality of a record vote. 

These contrasting attitudes in some 
sense measure the full impact upon 
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America and the world of a global de- 
pression, a global war, and five succes- 
sive Democratic Administrations dur- 
ing which popular concepts of the gov- 
ernment’s role in agriculture and 
America’s role in the world have 
changed considerably. 

The McNary-Haugen bill was born 
of the anomalous farm depression and 
industrial prosperity which character- 
ized the “normalcy” of the 1920's. 
Farmers, selling on a free world mar- 
ket, were losing their shirts. The an- 
swer, as McNary and Haugen saw it, 
was to subsidize exports and keep the 
domestic price above the world price. 
The subsidy was to be financed by a 
tax called an “equalization fee” on do- 
mestic sales of farm products. The re- 
sult would be two prices—one abroad 
and a higher one at home. 

Today, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan wants a new kind 
of dual pricing for farm products, one 
that differs both from the McNary- 
Haugen plan and the International 
Wheat Agreement. Brannan wants the 
farmer to get one price while the con- 
sumer pays another, with the govern- 








ment—representing all farmers and all 
consumers—paying the difference. 


Between the McNary-Haugen pro- 
posal and the Brannan Plan there have 
been twenty-five years of efforts by 
government to keep the farmer in his 
proper place in the economy. All of 
these efforts, from the early New Deal 
until Brannan unveiled his scheme this 
spring, were based on the parity con- 
cept. But each has been more compli- 
cated than the last, because the objec- 
tives of the planners have broadened. 
In the beginning, the object was simply 
to prevent acute economic distress on 
farms. The law of supply and demand 
was invoked with a vengeance; there 
was the killing of the little pigs and 
the plowing under of cotton. Accom- 
panying this bare objective of higher 
prices was the mass of other New Deal 
farm legislation attacking the problems 
of soil conservation, farm credit, farm 
tenancy, rural electrification, and new 
uses for farm products. And while the 
little pigs were being slaughtered and 
the cotton plowed under, research con- 
tinued to increase farm efficiency. 

By the late 1930’s, a new kind of 
two-price system was in operation— 
the food-stamp plan that subsidized 
consumption of certain farm products 
by low-income families. The school 
lunch program, now on a permanent 
basis, is a timid move in the same di- 
rection. In both cases, humanitarian 
concern is subordinated to the hard 
dollars-and-cents concern for more 
farm markets. 
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Meanwhile, farm economists have 
tried to wrap up as many of these so- 
cial-economic objectives as possible in 
a single price-support plan. The idea 
is not only to protect the farmer from 
catastrophe, but also to close the gap 
between rural and urban income, re- 
make the pattern of American agricul- 
ture, improve the American diet, and 
build up the national soil resources. As 
the objectives have broadened, the 
effort to achieve them all in a single 
package has resulted in plans of in- 
creasing complexity, threatening to 
make a slide rule and a calculating ma- 
chine as standard a part of farm equip- 
ment as a tractor. 

Until the war, support was generally 
limited to the “basic” commodities, 
legally defined as cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco, rice, and peanuts (marketed 
for nuts, as distinguished from peanuts 
marketed for oil). And even for these 
favored products support was general- 
ly at levels of between 52 and 75 per 
cent of parity. 


Under the present law, support of 
these and several other specified com- 
modities is at 90 per cent of parity. The 
Aiken law (Title II of the so-called 
Hope-Aiken Act), scheduled to be ef- 
fective next year, continues the dis- 
tinction between basic and nonbasic 
commodities and provides support up 
to 90 per cent. The Brannan Plan es- 
tablishes a new formula, called the 
“price-support standard,” without dis- 
tinction between commodities, though 
it does set forth a list of priorities. 
The parity formula, as it was written 
in 1933 and as it remains, is designed 
to yield a price which would give the 
farmer the same purchasing power, per 
commodity unit, as he had in a hasing 
period. For most commodities, the bas- 
ing period is August, 1909, to July, 
1914, because it was felt in 1933 that 
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farm and industrial prices were most 
nearly in balance during those years, 

Almost everybody agrees that thi 
formula has a good many things Wrong 
with it, the chief one being that it i 
hopelessly out of date. Mechanizatio, 
of wheat farming has cut unit costs of 
production so much that a wheat fam. 
er can make a handsome profit if whea 
is supported at 90 per cent of parity, 
By contrast, dairying costs have gon 
up; 90 per cent of parity is barely th 
break-even point. Oranges were a ly. 
ury foodstuff in 1910; today they area 
standard part of the national diet: by 
officially the economics of orange pro 
duction are still based on 1909-194 

The present farm program is a cop. 
tinuation in most respects of the war 
time legislation embodied in the Stea. 
gall amendment to the Price Control 
Act of 1942. This amendment boosted 
support to 90 per cent of parity for the 
basic commodities (92.5 for cotton). 
and for any others for which the Sec. 
retary of Agriculture requested an ex. 
pansion of production during the war. 
This second group, known as the “Ste. 
gall commodities,” includes hogs, egg, 
chickens (with certain exceptions), 
turkeys, milk, butter-fat, certain varie. 
ties of dry peas and dry edible beans 
soybeans for oil, peanuts for oil, flax- 
seed for oil, potatoes, sweet potatoes 
and American-Egyptian cotton. 

Under its own terms, the Steagal 
amendment was due to expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. In June of that year 
Congress extended it for twelve months 
but provided that on January 1, 195), 
a permanent, long-range program fath- 
ered by Senator Aiken would becom 
effective. 

This Aiken legislation, though bit: 
terly opposed by members of both par 
ties in the House, had the unanimow 
support not only of the Senate Agricul 
ture Committee but also of the maj 
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farm organizations. It was even given a 
pat on the back, at least by inference, 
by President Truman. 

The arithmetic of the Aiken Act is 
rigged so that a number of things (it is 
hoped) will happen. Parity is modern- 
ized to bring the relationships between 
commodities back into line with reality. 
As a group, the grains generally have 
lower parities, while livestock and poul- 
try products have higher parities. This 
will make it so profitable to feed grain 
to animals that meat, dairy, and poul- 
try production will increase while grain 
production decreases. Land planted to 
wheat and corn during the wartime 
food emergency will revert to pasture. 

The Aiken arithmetic has another 
feature designed to preserve flexible 
commodity relationships. As the supply 
of a commodity goes up in relation to 
demand, the level of support drops, so 
that farmers will have an incentive to 
switch production to some commodity 
for which there is a greater demand, a 
better market. 


The language of the Aiken Act makes 
it plain, however, that the arithmetic 
can be flexible, too. Specific support 
figures in relation to supply are spelled 
out only for the basic commodities. For 
the nonbasics, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is given discretion to set any 
support level up to 90 per cent of 
parity. He can, in an emergency, boost 
the support for the basics to 90 per cent. 

But the law limits the money he can 
use to support perishables to that avail- 
able from Section 32 funds and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s post- 
war reserve. Section 32 funds, which 
amount to $50-$60 million a year, are 
a permanent appropriation of 30 per 
cent of customs receipts. The appropri- 
ation is provided by Section 32 of the 
aaa Act for encouraging the use of 
farm products. The ccc’s postwar re- 
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serve, originally made up of a wartime 
appropriation of $500 million, now 
amounts to $188 million. 


As a substitute for the Aiken Act, 
Secretary Brannan urges one which 
would create the illusion of junking 
the whole parity concept so far as 
prices are concerned, substituting the 
phrase “parity of income”—the same 
rose by another name. The idea is to 
support prices at a level calculated to 
provide the same standard of living 
that the farmer has had, at an average, 
over the most recent ten years. 

The Brannan method of calculating 
individual commodity-price supports 
assumes that farm production will be 
the same, that the farmer will sell the 
same amount of wheat, or hogs, or as- 
paragus. Because production, over the 
long run, is going up, Agriculture De- 
partment economists expect that Bran- 
nan’s method of computing support 
prices would usually result in higher 
farm income than the minimum stand- 
ard that the plan calls for. 

In practice, the price-support stand- 
ards as calculated by the Brannan for- 
mulas are not substantially different 
from the parity prices as calculated by 
the Aiken formula. Brannan’s support 
prices, at the new price-support stand- 
ard, would average something like 106 
per cent of parity; Aiken would support 
prices at 60 to 90 per cent of parity. 

Brannan’s plan goes further than Ai- 
ken’s in tying broad social and eco- 












nomic objectives to the naked question 
of farm prices. In its provision for di- 
rect payments to farmers to hold down 
consumer prices, the Brannan Plan does 
not differ in principle from the Aiken 
Act. But in presenting his plan Bran- 
nan emphasized the effect on consumer 
prices, and Aiken didn’t. Aiken also 
limited the funds which would be made 
available to support perishables. Bran- 
nan, on the other hand, particularly 
emphasized supports for perishables, 
which account for 75 per cent of farm 
income. 

This is where farm politics collides 
with farm economics. That the peanut, 
which accounts for less than one per 
cent of all farm income, has legal status 
as a basic commodity is due entirely 
to the vigor with which Representative 
Stephen Pace has represented his pea- 
nut-growing constituents of the 3rd 
district of Georgia. 


Ir precedent is any guide, it is prob- 
able that domestic and even regional 
politics will play a major role in shap- 
ing a long-term policy the ultimate 
success of which, regardless of other 
considerations, would depend upon the 
maintenance of a steady world market 
for U. S. farm surpluses, and upon the 
ability of the whole U.S. economy, key- 
stone of the western world’s economy, 
to absorb the costs of a farm price sup- 
port program that bids fair to be at 
least costlier than any that has as yet 
been devised. 
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Farmers: Pro 


The two men interviewed on these pages 
are not represented as average farmers (an 
average farmer is impossible to find); their 
remarks do indicate the wide divergence of 
views on the Brannan Plan, even in the 
State of Louisiana. 


For: Cajun Smallholder 


Fifty-six miles by highway, north and 
east of Jeanerette, Louisiana, is a little 
farm trading center, Opelousas (pop. 
8,980), seat of St. Landry Parish. The 
people who live in it are thrifty Cajuns. 
Surrounding the parish seat are farms 
of varying sizes. Many of them are 
small, like the one of 186 acres owned 
by Preston J. Wyble. 

Wyble, who is fifty-two, is keenly 
aware of, and has often tried to do 
something about, the problems of the 
small farmer. Three times he has tried 
to organize local co-operatives in his 
and his fellow farmers’ behalf—a cot- 
ton-oil mill, a cotton gin, a vegetable- 
processing plant—but each one, he ex- 
plains, failed because it was crowded 
out by the big interests. 

Wyble is shrewd, cautious, industri- 
ous, and a little suspicious. His lineage 
is French, Irish, and Indian. He is 
round, potbellied, and somewhat bald; 
his large, blue-gray eyes are penetrat- 
ing as he glares when making a point. 
At times he speaks in flowing sentences 
with the eagerness of a_politically- 
minded Frenchman or Irishman; other 
times he grunts like an Indian. 

The farm Wyble now owns differs 
greatly from the usual Southern row- 
crop plantations. Instead of expanses 
of acreage planted solidly with cotton, 
corn, or cane he has rather small 
fenced-off areas for hogs and cattle, 
hay, clover, and pecans. Part of the 
farm is set apart for raising the things 
his family of wife and four children 
need at home. Wyble is engaged in a 
kind of subsistence-plus-small-cash- 
crop farming. 
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and Contra 


“Farmers never had enough protec- 
tion as long as I can remember, and 
that goes a good way back,” says Pres- 
ton Wyble. “The only way they’re ever 
going to get it is from the government. 
Everyone else has it. Just look at the 
way special groups in the country are 
subsidized. Where would the airlines 
be without the airmail contracts? Or 
even the manufacturers without tariffs, 
or the bankers without the guarantees 
the government gives them?” 

The government, he says, has actu- 
ally been subsidizing the farmer di- 
rectly since 1933 through the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act and the farm 
security and other programs, but he 
doubts whether those plans really gave 
the farmer all the protection he needs. 
He is not sure that even the Brannan 
Plan goes far enough. 

“You think about the farmer a 
minute,” Wyble says. “He’s the only 
man in the country who hasn’t any say 
in the price of the things he sells or 
buys. Others can bargain. The farmer 
can’t. He sells at the other fellow’s price 
and buys at the other fellow’s price. 
The Brannan program, as an outside 
third party, helps the farmer at least to 
get a decent selling price.” 

In Wyble’s opinion, the plan would 
increase production and lead to a more 
enterprising attitude among the small 
farmers in particular. If the plan is 
adopted, he feels that the small farmer 
could be sure that his year’s investment 
and labor would be rewarded. 

Wyble believes, however, that the 
best assurance that farmers have for 
protection comes from themselves. 
Therefore, he hopes that any com- 
mittee system which may be set up to 
carry out the Brannan program will 
afford the farmers—by which he means 
small farmers—effective representation 
through an election. 

“Naturally,” he submits, “the larger 
farmer may be opposed to the plan. On 
the face of it, the plan tends to favor 






the small farmer. But it is the small 
farmer who needs it most to stabilize 
his living. The large farmer who js 
really operating a profit-making fac. 
tory in the fields has always been able 
to take care of himself. Of course, there 
are always exceptions.” 

The small farmer, he insists, “isn’t 
asking for something that other groups 
haven’t had for a long time. He is just 
late in asking for it. The wool has been 
pulled over his eyes so long that, like 
Rip Van Winkle, he’s now waking up 
to what he’s been missing. 

“This plan is a good thing for the 
entire economy of the country. When 
the farmer gets his fair share he can 
buy more goods from the factories and 
shops in the cities. Everyone prospers 
when the farmer has money to spend. 

“Tt will help in many ways. You 
won’t see so many small farmers trying 
to shoot up into big ones the way they 
did twenty years ago. Under the plan, 
they'll be able to make a good living 
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on the family-sized farm. They'll be 
happy to remain small and work hard, 
adding, each in his degree, to the great 
food production of the country.” 

Wyble and his family use as many 
mechanical implements as they can af- 
ford. They have a tractor and eventu- 
ally hope to buy a harvester. Mean- 
while, they employ day laborers to as- 
sist them at harvest time with the pe- 
cans and the hay. With provisions like 
those outlined in the Brannan Plan, 
Farmer Wyble thinks he can have 
enough assured income shortly to add 
the mechanical harvester and other de- 
vices that can make him an even better 
farmer. “And that’s true,” he insists, 
“of any intelligent small farmer any- 
where in the country.” 


A gaimst : Sugar Planter 


Bayou Téche, the bayou that Longfel- 
low’s Evangeline cruised down, flows 
quietly through the sugar-cane belt of 
south central Louisiana. Sugar plan- 
tations line its banks for miles. The 
pattern of marshland and cane fields 
is broken only by the colonial mansions 
of the planters. 

Just east of the town of Jeanerette, 
the bayou cuts through the historic 
Delgado Albania Plantation, a 2,200- 
acre tract which has produced sugar 
since Spanish colonial days. 

Stephen C. Munson, who manages 
the establishment, comes from a family 
that has produced sugar for almost as 
long as the Delgado property has. His 
ancestors built Elm Hall, in the parish 
of Lafourche, one of Louisiana’s land- 
marks. This Munson has raised sugar 
for almost forty years. He was an inde- 
pendent planter until the depression; 
he has managed the million-dollar Del- 
gado enterprise since 1932. 

For ten years, Munson was president 
of St. Mary’s Parish Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and he is still active in the 
Farm Bureau and the American Sugar 
Cane League. He is flatly opposed to 
the Brannan Plan. 

“It’s nothing but socialism,” Mun- 
son told me. “You give the farmer a 
guarantee of a minimum scale of liv- 
ing, you give him protection—and you 
ruin his incentive. You kill the Ameri- 
can profit motive.” 

Munson starts from the unstartling 
belief that any farm plan or program of 
farm subsidies must insure a healthy 
economy for the United States. “If the 
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farmer can’t buy manufactured goods,” 
he said, “the economy may as well 
fold.” So far, he agrees with Secretary 
Brannan and almost everybody else. 
But then, he says, the farmer wants, 
and should get, parity in the market- 
place and a fair return for his labor. 
This is the only way that he can pay 
for the things he must purchase and 
keep the economy healthy. Under any 
fair plan, the farmers themselves vote 
on controls. The Brannan program 
does away with this basic framework. 

“The Brannan program is all for the 
small farmer,” he went on. “It protects 
him but it would not protect the large 
farmers against great losses. It would 
probably drive them out of business. 
And it is the large farmers, you will re- 
member, who are responsible for the 
bountiful production in this country.” 

The Secretary’s plan, Munson says, 
“would, by its limitation on the num- 
ber of units and the amount of money 
that could be paid as a subsidy, tend 
to make farmers remain small. The 
proposed limit of $25,000 for subsidies, 
as I understand it, wouldn’t cover a 
third of what is now paid to some large 
farmers under the present voluntary 
program. Some of us would go broke 
or have to divide our lands into smaller 
parcels if that became operative.” 

“Would breaking up the larger 
farms affect farm output?” I asked. 

“It certainly would,” he snapped. 
“Breaking up the big farms would raise 
your costs and cut down your efficiency. 
And if you try to work the little farms 
collectively, well, then you’ve got what 
they’ve got in Russia.” 

Munson leaned back in his swivel 
chair and, in the drawl that is inescap- 
able in Louisiana, continued: “See 
here, we've got good legislation, the 
Aiken bill. It should be tried out at 
least. It has a range of 90 per cent 
down to 60 per cent, which certainly 
ought to bring production in line with 
consumption. You put that Brannan 
Plan over, and we'd get a leveling off 
that could ruin us. Production costs 
would shoot to the sky.” 

Asked whether he was familiar with 
all the details of the Secretary’s pro- 
posal, Munson was able to reply with- 
out hesitation: “I don’t have to know 
all of it. What I know is enough. It’s 
just no good. 

“The Sugar Cane League has taken 
a strong stand, and we’ve notified our 
Louisiana delegation in Washington 
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about it. We’re taking the position that 
the sugar industry is operating under 
the Sugar Act of 1948, which has four 
more years to run; and we don’t intend 
to suggest that any change be made 
in that legislation now.” 

Munson continually emphasized the 
point that only large farms can meet 
the demand for abundant food produc- 
tion. ““The food we put into the mouths 
of the European people who need more 
than idealism to fight Communism 
comes principally from the large farms. 
The big fellow needs plenty of cash to 
operate. And he won't be able to get it 
if the Brannan program goes through.” 

In Munson’s view, the order of farm- 
ing as he has known it has to be re- 
tained, even though he admits that 
sugar may be in for hard times. The 
Delgado Plantation has lost money for 
the last two years because of the 
low sucrose content of the cane. Only 
twelve hundred acres are in active cul- 
tivation—eight hundred in sugar and 
the rest in beans and corn. Other 
planters in the neighboring area are 
alternating the cane sugar crop with 
rice. 

“We farmers are individualists,” 
Munson said. “We want to plant our 
crops the way we believe best and don’t 
like any interference of any kind. The 
only controls we want are those we vote 
ourselves. Anything more than that is 
socialism. The small fellow may want 
that. Not me.”—ArtHuR W. HEPNER 








Aiken, Brannan, and Hope 





The big three of farm planning agree on parity and subsidies, 


but they have grave differences about how much and for whom 


“The choice is be- 
tween high rigid 
supports with gov- 
ernment controls, 
and more moderate 
supports with free- 
dom of action for 
the farmer.” So says 
Senator George D. 
Aiken of Vermont, 
the ranking Repub- 
lican on the Senate 
Agriculture Com- 
mittee and the author of the farm law 
which will become effective in 1950 if 
no new legislation supplants it. 

“It’s very unfair to say my plan 
means more controls. Farmers have to 
have controls to get even 72 per cent 
of parity under Aiken’s scheme.” So 
says Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan, author of the farm plan 
which the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee recently voted be given a trial 
run on three commodities. 

“Aiken’s prices are too low from the 
farmer’s standpoint. Brannan’s are too 
high from the standpoint of being able 
to carry the operation.” So says Repre- 
sentative Clifford R. Hope of Kansas, 
the ranking Republican on the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

Here, in miniature, is the dilemma, 
or trilemma, confronting the Washing- 
ton farm bloc. It is a political axiom 
that the farm bloc can get anything it 
wants, but right now it has no clear or 
unanimous idea of what it wants. The 
leading G.O.P. critics of the Brannan 
Plan are in as much disagreement with 
each other as they are with Brannan. 

Aiken has twice been elected Gov- 
ernor and twice Senator by the dairy 





farmers of Vermont. He would just as 
soon vote with the Administration as 
not, and he frequently does. He has 
no quarrel with the proposal to sub- 
sidize farmers directly while allowing 
farm prices to find their own levels in 
the market place. The same authority 
is in his own law, though on a more 
limited scale. 

Hope has twelve times been elected 
to the House by the wheat farmers of 
southwestern Kansas. A more consist- 
ent party man than Aiken, he is one of 
the most serious and best-informed stu- 
dents of the farm problem in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

He can’t understand the rush to pass 
a long-range farm program. The post- 
war agricultural readjustment is just 
now taking place, he argues. Better ex- 
tend the present law, which was de- 
signed to take care of just such a situa- 
tion and which he had a large hand in 
writing, he says, “until we can see 
where we are going.” 

Hope does quarrel with the Brannan 
subsidy plan for highly practical rea- 
sons: It makes the farmer wholly de- 
pendent upon Congressional appropri- 
ations and vulnerable to the economy 
waves which come over Congress from 
time to time. “If you ever get prices 
down, it’s hard to get them up again,” 
Hope says. “The Brannan Plan means 
getting away from the idea that parity 
prices are fair. Brannan implies that 
they are not fair to the consumer, and 
this admission jeopardizes the whole 
program of parity prices.” 


Aiken, Hope, and Brannan all agree 
that nobody knows what the Brannan 
Plan, Aiken Act, or any other plan is 


going to cost. As Aiken puts it, “Its 
going to cost something under any plan. 
To be sure of enough, you are bound 
to have surpluses.” Brannan adds that 
if Congress approves his plan, he will 
not ask for an increase in the funds al- 
ready available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for supporting the 
prices of farm products. 


Aiken and Hope agree that Bran- 
nan’s support prices are too high, 
though even on this point they have 
different reasons. Hope doesn’t think 
they are too high in theory, but he is 
“somewhat concerned” over the prac- 
tical matter of getting enough money 
out of Congress every year to pay the 
bill. 

Aiken is concerned because he thinks 
the Brannan Plan, with its new “price- 
support standard,” would have to be 
accompanied by acreage controls and 
all the rest of the machinery of regi- 
mentation. 

But Hope and Brannan both charge 
that Aiken’s program requires controls. 
“The Aiken Act,” says Hope, “has been 
sold to the country as a proposal which 
would reduce controls, but actually it 
increases controls because it covers 
more commodities.” He stresses the 
fact that by providing higher supports 
when controls are in effect, the Act 
gives farmers a positive incentive t 
vote for controls. 

Hope also sides with Brannan on at 
other point of criticism which Aiken 
makes. As a condition of price sup 
port, Brannan would require farmers 
to carry out certain minimum soil-com- 
servation practices. But, says Aiken, 
“there are an awful lot of poor people 
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who couldn’t afford it. Not very many 
farmers abuse the soil because they 
want to.” 

“Qh, I know it’s control and regi- 
mentation and all that,” Hope says, 
“but after all I don’t think there’s any- 
thing particularly atrocious about tying - 
in soil conservation with price support. 
If there’s any national interest in soil 
conservation, that’s one way to carry 
it out.” 

Aiken also disagrees with Brannan’s 
provision prescribing a limit to the 
produce from any one farm that can 
receive price supports. This, he says, 
would “slow down the shift to the 
more economic producing areas.” For 
example, potatoes are grown more 
efficiently in Maine than in North 
Carolina. But most of the Maine pro- 
duction is on big farms which would 
be over the limit, whereas most North 
Carolina potatoes are grown on small 
farms within the limit. The result, ac- 
cording to Senator Aiken, would be 
that fewer potatoes would be grown in 
Maine where they should be grown, 
more in North Carolina where they 
shouldn’t be. 

Brannan says this doesn’t necessarily 
follow. “I knew I would get beat over 
the head with this income-limit pro- 
posal. But the statutes are full of policy 
declarations by Congress in favor of 
the family-size farm.” 

Hope doesn’t enthusiastically sup- 
port the income-limitation feature, but 
he doesn’t think it is terribly unfortu- 
nate either. He points out that the limit 
is pretty high to begin with, and big 
units would probably find some way to 
break up and thereby get around the 
provision. 

Finally, says Aiken, because the 
Brannan Plan does not relate support 
to supply, as does the Aiken Acct, it 
“stabilizes the price for the commodity, 
but unstabilizes income.” This is how: 
In a good year, with a good support 
price, a farmer might make a killing 
and the country would be left with a 
huge carryover. In a bad year, the 
Brannan support price would not nec- 
essarily change, and the farmer would 
collect it on a drastically reduced num- 
ber of commodity units. At the same 
time, the carryover would come on the 
market and prevent the law of supply 
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and demand from working in the 
farmer’s favor. 

Says Brannan: “What does he want 
—no carryover at all, or a very small 
one? I think the consumer is certainly 
entitled to the protection of a big 
carryover.” 

Aiken is a bit wistful as he criticizes 
the Brannan Plan. A little more than 
a year ago he was Chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Subcommittee writ- 
ing the law-which Aiken now says “with 
a few amendments may well stand for 
years to come as the cornerstone in the 
foundation of American farm prosper- 
ity.” The subcommittee’s work then 
had the endorsement of Brannan as 
well as that of President Truman. 

At the time, Aiken commented to a 
reporter that farm policy has long been 
on a more solid bipartisan basis than 
even the highly-touted bipartisan for- 
eign policy, and warned, “I’m going to 
be very mad at anybody who tries to 
bring it into politics.” Then came the 
1948 campaign, and Aiken had to get 
mad at the entire Midwestern farm 
bloc. 

“What does he mean we’re political 
about it?” asks Brannan, who contends 
he didn’t really change his mind about 
the Aiken Act between 1948 and 1949. 
“The Aiken plan was the best we could 
get in 1948. A Republican victory was 
certain. Charles Brannan was just a 
guy keeping a chair warm down here 
for four or five months until a good 
Republican could move in. We were 
trying to get a program that would 
withstand a Republican Administra- 


tion, and we thought that the Aiken. 


Act could do that.” 

Brannan’s chief objection to the 
Aiken Act is simply that it doesn’t go 
far enough. He particularly doesn’t 
like its lower support prices. But the 
real joker, he says, is that it first au- 
thorizes production payments, i. e., di- 
rect subsidies to farmers, and then 
limits the money that can be used for 
them to a preposterously low figure. 


Hope’s chief objection to the Aiken 
Act is that “it tries to do too much too 
soon.” Hope also feels that the Aiken 
law has no adequate prov ision for for- 
ward pricing, though it is based on the 
theory that price determines préduc- 
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tion. And Hope and Brannan agree 
that although the end result of a lower 
price may be less production, the im- 
mediate result is more, as the farmer 
tries to make up for his losses. 

When he talks about his own for- 
mula Brannan takes visitors into a 
small room adjoining his office. It con- 
tains only a small, plain conference 
table, a few chairs, and in one corner 
a blackboard about three by five feet 
completely covered with a set of figures 
awesome enough to be the formula for 
the atomic bomb. 

“This is the first time you’ve ever 
seen a whole farm-price formula on one 
blackboard,” says Brannan proudly. 

“It’s true that this formula covers 
the highest years in history. It’s also 
true that when the low years of 1939 
and 1940 are lopped off, it will be 
higher than it is now. But the index of 
prices paid by farmers is the important 
thing. If industrial prices go down, 
then this formula will go down. This 
thing isn’t designed to last from now 
until the millenium. Three or four or 
five years from now, I hope that who- 
ever has my job and whoever is work- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture 
will be able to come up with a better 
plan. 

“Tf we run into trouble with this one, 
we can change it. This isn’t a proposal 
for a ‘privileged income class.’ The 
farmer’s still behind the rest of the 
population in income. Last year farm 
people had an average net income of 
$909, including the value of home- 
produced, home-consumed food and 
what they earned off the farm. The 
average income of other people was 
$1,569. Even my plan would let farm 
income go down another 15 per cent. 
But if anybody’s going to advocate 
privileges for the farmer, it ought to 
be me, oughtn’t it? 

“That’s my job, isn’t it?” 












A Vote on Favor 





An economist comes out for the Brannan Plan in principle, 


but not without reservations about some specific provisions 
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PRICE 
y)UPPORTS’ 


_ In farm legislation in the 
\ United States the important 
\issues, which are rarely nu- 
}merous, have a way of being 
buried under a heavy nurse- 
crop of legislative refinement 
and administrative gadgetry. 
t This is true of Secretary Bran- 
nan’s new farm program. There are 
only two issues of prime importance— 
first, the new method of insuring farm- 
ers a minimum income for what they 
produce, and, second, the level of the 
minimum income that is to be guar- 
anteed. 

However disguised, the central ob- 
jective of American farm policy for the 
last twenty years has been to get the 
farmer more income than he would get 
from an unregulated market. The pol- 
icy is fixed. The American farmer is an 
important man, politically as well as 
economically, and he combines an 
affection for free enterprise with an ab- 
horrence of free markets that goes back 
to colonial times. The chief concern 
in formulating farm policy is to find 
means of increasing farm income. 
The most obvious way of getting the 
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farmer more income is to fix him a 
good price and, through loans or gov- 
ernment purchase, take enough of his 
produce off the market to maintain 
that price. This method was followed 
from 1938 on for basic crops (wheat, 
cotton, corn, tobacco and, by grace of 
Southern Congressmen, rice and pea- 
nuts), and it was formally extended to 
other products—among them meat, 
butter-fat, potatoes, and oilseeds—for 
which the government was asking in- 
creased production. Less formal guar- 
antees were offered on still other crops, 
so, in effect, the policy of price sup- 
ports was generalized to nearly all agri- 
culture. The wartime price guarantees 
were generous, and so was the respond- 
ing production. A demand for food 
which, after the war, increased to fam- 
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ine urgency, kept prices for mos 
products above the guaranteed level, 

The wartime policy could be consid. 
ered a success, and there is little dou 
that farmers liked it. Production could 
be planned and crops planted witha 
flat insurance against loss; it was a tim 
of handsome prices and income. The 
prices, moreover, were paid to the 
farmer in his accustomed market; he 
did not have to fill out forms to get the 
money. It was inevitable that ther 
would be a demand to keep on doing 
the same thing in peacetime. 


It was also evident that what had 
worked during war, when much of the 
world’s agriculture was cither out of 
production or, more frequently, out of 
reach, might not work during peace. 
With peace the ancient surplus of cot- 
ton would reappear; the United States 
would be producing wheat far in ex 
cess of its own requirements; a day 
would come when a hungry world 
would not take up occasional or poss 
bly chronic surpluses of other crops 
and products. High and fixed guaran- 
tees would stimulate further an end- 
less accumulation. There would be no 
lower prices to suggest curtailment to 
farmers or to encourage consumption. 
The issue was first joined in th 
Eightieth Congress, where wheat and 
cotton Congressmen, both partial to 
the wartime policy, united behind the 
Hope bill, which continued the war- 
time supports. The opposition was ol 
ganized by Senator Aiken of Vermont 
in support of a compromise. For bast 
commodities the level of the guaral- 
teed prices would drop from 90 pt 
cent of the old parity (92.5 per cent for 
cotton) to 75 per cent of a some 
revised parity, with some special con 
cessions to tobacco. ; 
Agreement did not come easily, and 
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none had been reached by the time the 
regular session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress was ready to adjourn so that the 
Republican members might go to Phil- 
adelphia to nominate a candidate for 
President. It was clearly dangerous to 
allow the wartime supports to lapse 
without providing a substitute. With 
some prompting from convention head- 
quarters, Congress tried again, and 
toward dawn of the last night’s sit- 
ting it passed both the Hope and the 
Aiken bills, the first to run through this 
year and the second to take effect there- 
after. 

Although the Hope-Aiken legisla- 
tion, formally styled the Agricultural 
Act of 1948, was not a prime issue in 
the campaign, the weakness of the Re- 
publicans in farm territory notably en- 
couraged those who were determined 
that the Aiken half of the Hope-Aiken 
Act should never take effect. The Bran- 
nan Plan is, first of all, a concession to 
this opposition. Under it, cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco farmers, together 
with corn producers (whose spokesmen 
have been somewhat less vocal) will 
get the high support prices they have 
demanded. The government, by pur- 
chase or by making loans to producers 
to enable them to store their crops, will 
hold enough of these crops off the 
market to maintain the guaranteed 
price. This latter will be somewhat 
above the wartime guarantees. 

Such a policy is at least possible for 
these “storables,” which account for 
about one-quarter of the value of all 
farm production. It can lead to the 
storage of very large supplies, and trou- 
ble accumulates with the stored crop. 
In the end, unless the inventory is 
liquidated as it was in the early 1940's 
by the catastrophic demands of war, 
steps will have to be taken to control 
production. And this, the experience of 
the 1930's showed, though it can check 
expansion of production of a crop, is 
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not very effective in its curtailment. 
Having made his concession on the 
storables, Secretary Brannan faced the 
issue on perishables. For these—milk, 
dairy products, meat, poultry, and eggs 
—a policy of supporting prices by gov- 
ernment purchase is almost unquali- 
fiedly evil. There is no satisfactory way 
of disposing of butter, eggs, meat, or 
dairy products acquired in the course 
of support operations unless each pe- 
riod of surplus is followed, quite fortui- 
tously, by an equal and opposite period 
of shortage. That heaven has been in- 
credibly kind to the American farmer 
for many years is conceded by all, but 
benevolence—even toGod-fearing men 
—-must have its limits. Moreover, there 
is much to the argument that the con- 
sumer pays twice for such an operation, 
as in the case of potatoes in recent 
years: once in high prices and again in 
the taxes that keep the prices high. 
Secretary Brannan proposes to let these 
prices find their own levels and to make 
up the difference between what the 
farmer gets from the market and his 
guarantee with a Treasury check. 


Farmers, many of them, are less en- 
thusiastic about this arrangement than 
commentators, reflecting only on the 
pleasures of cashing a check, have been 
inclined to suppose. When the price is 
guaranteed in the market the money 
comes to the farmer through accus- 
tomed channels. There are no over- 
tones of a handout. It may be more 
difficult to get an appropriation for a 
flat subsidy than for financing price 
supports. The latter can be, and in the 
past has been, partly disguised as an 
appropriaticn to repair the capital of 





























the Commodity Credit Corporation 
after the support operations were .om- 
pleted. Finally a supported price can 
be enjoyed by all, large farmers as well 
as small. 

Thus Secretary Brannan, while 
meeting the preferences of cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco farmers, has invited 
the hostility of others. But he has faced 
up to this hostility where the alterna- 
tives were least palatable and for prod- 
ucts for which the American people 
have a special desire and a strong diet- 
ary need. Cheap meat and milk, more- 
over, are a partial cure for emerging 
surpluses of corn, wheat, and other 
grains: approximately seven times as 
much cereals are required to supply a 
given intake of calories if they are con- 
verted to livestock products as when 
consumed direct. The Brannan pro- 
posal includes special price arrange- 
ments on feed grains. ; 

As compromises go, there is much 
to be said for Secretary Brannan’s pro- 
gram; no other aspect merits as much 
attention. The final abandonment of 
the old pre-First World War parity 
standard was overdue. For commodi- 
ties like wheat, where advances in pro- 
duction technology have been large 
and rapid, the parity standard was 
much too high. For dairy products, 
where there had been no comparable 
reduction in production costs, it was 
relatively too low. However this fault 
had been partly corrected in the Hope- 
Aiken law. The use of an income stand- 
ard is something less than revolution- 
ary, for it will still be necessary to cal- 
culate the prices that will yield the 
guaranteed income. 

Likewise, too much emphasis should 
not be placed on the rejection of the so- 
called flexible features of the Hope- 
Aiken legislation. In theory, the lower 
support prices that would accompany 
large crops would discourage further 
expansion and bring a corrective con- 
traction in acreage. In fact, once farm- 
ers have committed their land and 
capital they do not withdraw readily, 
and this is especially true of wheat and 
cotton, where alternatives are fewest 
and the prospect of surplus also hap- 
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pens to be greatest. To force any con- 
siderable contraction of output, espe- 
cially in times of depression, prices 
must be punishingly low. The mini- 
mum guarantees under the Aiken legis- 
lation might, on the contrary, prove 
quite attractive to wheat growers. 

The Brannan Plan may well lead to 
production control in the form of 
“marketing quotas’”—Congress has al- 
ready been asked to authorize them for 
a number of major crops—but it is quite 
likely they would have to be imposed 
under the present legislation. So the 
charge that the Brannan Plan will 
“regiment” the farmers cannot be con- 
fined to this plan. Also here, as else- 
where, the term regimentation calls for 
definition: Nothing is proposed that 
wasn’t a commonplace to cotton or to- 
bacco growers before the war. 

A good case could be made for pay- 
ing lower prices for large crops than 
for small ones if only on the simple 
ground that it would relieve the con- 
sumer and the taxpayer of some of the 
cost of carrying the surplus. A much 
more urgently needed change in the 
Brannan Plan is a general lowering of 
the guaranteed income level. At first 
glance it would appear that farm in- 
come could without unfairness be 
raised substantially above last year’s 
record level and that Secretary Bran- 
nan’s proposal is not unreasonable. 

The difficulty is that farm income 
is not evenly distributed and, so long 
as benefits are tied to production, it is 
the larger farms (the commercial fam- 
ily farms, not the California hacien- 
das) that will get the lion’s share. The 
typical Alabama tenant can expect only 
an extra $75 or $100. 


The years which Secretary Brannan 
has taken for his income base include 
four of wartime prices and eventually 
will include three years of the most 
serious inflation the U. S. has ever ex- 
perienced. Commercial farmers them- 
selves have never looked upon these 
years as normal; many have marked 
them down as something to be enjoyed 
once in a lifetime. And a case can be 
made that in these years farmers have 
profited beyond their pro-rata share. 
Through high food prices they have 
been the inadvertent beneficiaries of 
a transfer of wealth from teachers, civil 
servants, pensioners, and others whose 
income has lagged behind living costs. 

—J. K. GaLsrairu 
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Large Crops, 
More Mouths 


The crops are growing tall this year. 
Good harvests are expected all over 
the world, and some will probably ap- 
proach the records. The weather, of 
course, could modify this agreeable 
prospect; more rain is needed in va- 
rious areas. The best single piece of 
news is the recovery—for the first time 
since the war—of the vital Far Eastern 
rice crop. Though the outlook is en- 
couraging, it is not overwhelmingly so. 
World food output in general will not 
be up to its prewar average, and there 
are now more people to feed. 

European farmers will not gather in 
quite as large a harvest as they did last 
year, when their crops did so much to 
save their continent. In some of the 
southern countries, the lack of rain is 
damaging grain. But Europe will prob- 
ably have to import no more food in 
the crop year 1949-1950 than it did 
the previous year. It looks again as 
if the Western Hemisphere will have 
to do almost all of the food exporting, 
but, if the political situation permits, 
the Soviet Union may be ready to offer 
western Europe more grain. 

The world’s most formidable agri- 
cultural army—machines and men— 
will again work overtime in the broad 
acres of the United States and Canada 
to take in a bumper grain crop which 
already is overflowing all storage space. 
The wheat harvest in the United States 
is expected to be the second largest in 
history—just about double our home 
needs. Feed grains—corn, barley, and 
oats—should also be in good supply 
this year. Livestock, accordingly, ought 
to be more plentiful than ever on North 
American pasturelands. 


Though most of the world is poorer 
than ever, once again there is reap- 
pearing the paradoxical specter of sur- 
pluses. Total world import demand 
for wheat, for example, will be some 
850 million bushels in 1949-50, as 





against an exportable surplus of about 
1.2 billion bushels. Sugar, too, wil 
overflow the market-demand level with 
this year’s new supply reaching a record 
height, for Java, Formosa, and the 
Philippines are returning to their full 
producing capacity for the first time 
since the end of the war. In an uncom. 
fortably short time other food commod- 
ities will pile up in excess. 


Yet this embarrassment of agricul- 
tural riches has occurred in only a few 
commodities. Storage bins for other 
commodities still contain less than nor- 
mal carryover supplies, though it is al- 
most four years after V-J Day. The 
record harvest of last year, coming 
after three years of shortages, went 
straight from bin to mouth. It is only 
from this year’s crop that the normal 
housekeeping principle of setting aside 
a reserve will operate in any force. 

Rationing still exists in some places, 
though the list of commodities in 
cluded grows smaller and smaller. But 
even without that legal acknowledg- 
ment of persisting shortages, consum- 
ers in many populous areas of the 
world still do not get as much to eat 
as they did before the war. Most ol 
the world’s population gets a good deal 
fewer calories than the three thousand 
a day prescribed by scientists. Unfor 
tunately, the greatest increases in com 
sumption over the last decade have 
taken place in countries whose dietary 
levels were already very high. 

Perhaps the most disturbing fact 
about this year’s food outlook is that 
the menace of famine is still with 
despite our technology —famint, 
whether brought on by nature, as 2 
the drought in certain parts of Africa 
(Nyasaland, for example), or by mat 
as the result of war in the Middle Eas 
(where almost a million are on inter 
national relief), and among countls 
multitudes in China. 
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Truman’s One Way Out 


The only means whereby he can regain support in Congress as 


lo strengthen the rickety party organization from the bottom up 





The story goes that a few months after 
Harry Truman became President in 
1945, a friend asked him how he was 
enjoying his honeymoon with Con- 
gress. “If this is a honeymoon,” the 
President is supposed to have answered, 
“God help marriage.” He could hardly 
know that he was to enjoy even less 
bliss after the Republicans took control 
of Congress in the mid-term elections 
of 1946. 

The President’s prospects for a pa- 
cific, friendly Congress looked bright 
last November and still brighter in 
January after the Fair Dealers had 
clipped the wings of the House Rules 
Committee. But again the honeymoon 
was extremely short. Since January 
the Administration has won virtually 
no legislative victories; in six months 
Congress has delivered grudgingly on 
only a fraction of the dozen or more 
measures that the President called for 
in his State of the Union message. 

At first Mr. Truman was patient 
with Congress. Then, in February, he 
warned his foes that he might have to 
“get on the train again and make an- 
other tour around the country.” Later 
his tactics changed once more. He pro- 
claimed that he and Congress would 
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agree in the end on a lot more things 
than they disagreed on. He began to 
work more closely with Democratic 
leaders Lucas and Rayburn. This 
spring, still troubled, the President 
tried a new tack; the word got out that 
errant Congressmen would not get 
their slices of the patronage pie. To- 
day Mr. Truman’s attitude seems to be 
one of watchful waiting, with the big 
stick barely visible. 

Obviously Mr. Truman has been im- 
provising. He has been shifting errati- 
cally between two courses—at times 
trying to show how splendidly he and 
Congress get along (symbolized by his 
too-casual visits to Capitol Hill), at 
other times threatening rebellious legis- 
lators with political reprisals. 


Physically, the White House and the 
Capitol are a short taxi trip apart. Po- 
litically they are leagues distant. The 
gulf between the President and Con- 
gress—the most serious failing of our 
system of government—is not a matter 
simply of “personality differences.” It 
rises from the fact that the President 
and Congress, while both representing 
“the people,” actually respond to dif- 
ferent alignments of the electorate. 
They are trying to please different sets 
of Americans. 

The President counts mainly on the 
city vote. He knows that his political 
future turns chiefly on how a dozen 
large urban and industrial states vote 
on election day. Different Presidential 
candidates seek different combinations 
of voting groups and sections, but any 
aspirant for the White House will tend 
first to cultivate labor, consumers, ten- 
ants, and the like. Then he will try to 
add farmers, businessmen, and other 
elements. 

Congress, on the other hand, is domi- 
nated by Senators and Representatives 


from rural and mixed urban-rural 
areas. As a whole it is more responsive 
to middle-class elements in small towns 
~—to suburbanites, home owners, farm- 
ers, businessmen, professional people, 
and producer groups generally. The 
politics of many Congressional districts 
revolves around small-town courthouse 
machines, a few business spokesmen, 
and leaders of organized groups, such 
as farmers and veterans. The President 
thinks mainly in terms of masses of 
votes in the populous areas, the Con- 
gressman in terms of persons holding a 
few key positions. Gerrymandering 
and other types of inequitable repre- 
sentation enlarge the strength of rural 
groups in Congress, throwing it still 
more out of line with the President po- 
litically. 

Electoral provisions in the Constitu- 
tion make matters worse. Under our 
staggered election system, all the Rep- 
resentatives and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators are chosen in off-year elections 
when the President himself is not run- 
ning and thus cannot pose the primary 
campaign issues in his own terms. The 
off-year elections are low-grade affairs ; 
apathy is widespread, the vote small 
compared to that cast in the stirring 
Presidential contests. 

Senators and Representatives often 
arrive in Washington with the theory 
that they are “envoys of locality.” 
They are not nation-minded (nor of 
course world-minded) because they 
were not elected by the nation—only by 
a small piece of it. How can a collection 
of local agents be converted into a na- 
tional body? The usual devices are par- 
ty caucuses, party loyalty, party lead- 
ers. But a glance at any House or Senate 
roll-call will show that Congress is not 
ruled by parties but by sections, pres- 
sure groups, and petty ideologies. 

Minority forces in Congress operate 








through four venerable institutions. 
Each of these helps deepen the chasm 
between Capitol Hill and the White 
House. They are: 

Seniority: Called the “senility rule” 
by younger members of Congress, this 
device gives added power to those more 
or less sluggish states and districts that 
re-elect their representatives year after 
year. The cards are stacked against the 
areas where party rivalry is keen, and 
the turnover of Congressmen high. 
Power is centered in the hands of the 
politicians who are the least exposed to 
the problems of industrial civilization, 
and least prepared to deal with them. 

Filibuster: The one-man filibuster is 
part of American political folklore. The 
organized, cooperative filibuster is a 
more serious matter. Speaking in relays, 
half a dozen Senators can clog the leg- 
islative machinery indefinitely. Until 
this year the obstructionists could be 
inuzzled—after a suitable interval—if 
two-thirds of the Senators on the floor 
voted for cloture. After winning the ci- 
vil-rights filibuster of last March, the 
Southerners imposed a harsh peace. 
Cloture may be adopted now only by 
two-thirds of the whole Senate mem- 
bership; since at least a dozen members 
are usually absent from the floor, the 
new rule leaves an absolute veto power 
with a handful of Senators. More than 
ever before, the filibuster is both a sym- 
bol and a source of minority rule in 
American government. 

Committees: Visitors to the Capitol 
are often surprised and sometimes dis- 
gusted by the number of Congressmen 
absent from the House or Senate floor. 
Actually most legisla:ive work is con- 
ducted in committees. These “little leg- 
islatures,” as Woodrow Wilson called 
them, control the substance and fate of 
most bills. This situation makes it all 
the more desirable that the committees 
be representative of Congress and the 
nation as a whole. But such is not the 
case. The agriculture committees, for 
example, are packed with farm repre- 
sentatives, the House Public Lands 
Committee with legislators plugging 
for reclamation and irrigation projects. 

Rules Committee: In the House this 
committee has been a sort of counter- 
part to the filibuster in the Senate. It 
has been able to kill bills by refusing to 
report them, by amending them dras- 
tically as the price of admitting them to 
the floor, by replacing bills adopted by 
other committees with wholly new 
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measures. The reform of last January 
curtailed but did not abolish these 
powers. Recently, the committee 
bottled up the housing bill for several 
weeks, greatly reducing the bill’s 
chances for passage. 


All these factors help explain why the 
President and Congress are often in 
conflict. Pinning responsibility for ac- 
tion or inaction on the proper officials 
is extremely difficult. Take the case of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. As it looks now, 
only a parliamentary expert—not the 
average man at the polls in November, 
1950—will know what party or group 
was accountable for whatever hybrid 
(if any) bill is finally enacted. Wilson 
could complain today, as he did years 
ago: “Nobody stands sponsor for the 
policy of the government. A dozen men 
originate it; a dozen compromises twist 
and alter it.” The situation makes for 
irresponsibility ; it also makes for dead- 
lock and stalemate. 

The problem is not remote or theo- 
retical. It is very much with us in mid- 
1949, as Congress enters the final weeks 
of its session. One year ago the Demo- 
crats adopted a Fair Deal platform af- 








ter a free and open debate. Candiday 
Truman hammered out the details of 
that platform in metropolises and whis. 
tle-stops throughout the nation. i 
victory and the Democratic recapture 
of Congress could not be explained 
away in terms of a seductive radio Voice 
or weak opposition. 

A majority of the voters endorsed the 
Democratic platform and candidate. 
But for six months now the will of tha 
majority has been thwarted. Behind 
our democratic facade the minority 
rules in Congress—as the world can ge. 

A number of remedies have been sug- 
gested. Some of these involve the inter. 
nalreformof Congress. Experts, includ. 
ing a number of members of Congres, 
have urged the abolition of minority é. 
vices such as the seniority rule and the 
filibuster and the establishment of legis. 
lative cabinets and councils. There are 
two difficulties. In the first place, Con. 
gress does not want to reform itself: 
it carefully omitted any important 
changes from the Reorganization Act 
of 1946. Furthermore, these proposals 
would not touch the basic trouble—the 
parochialism and sectionalism in Con- 
gress, the effects of staggered elections, 
the big representation of rural areas 

There have been more drastic pro- 
posals. Ever since the 1870's, when 
Godkin was opening the pages of The 
Nation to their ideas, scholars and 
journalists have been urging a shift to 
the Cabinet form of government. If 
the President had a falling-out with 
Congress, he could dissolve the legis- 
lature, and an election could be held to 
determine whether the Chief Executive 
or the opposition Congressmen had the 
backing of the voters. Then we would 
have the sturdy but supple system that 
Great Britain enjoys. But the prospect 
of gaining the needed constitutional 
amendments is almost hopeless. And 
since the Cabinet system in Britain 
works well only because it is rooted in 
disciplined, responsible party organiza- 
tion, the chances are not very good that 
the same system could be grounded suc- 
cessfully in our country, where party 
organization is so rickety. 


What, then, can Mr. Truman do? A 
clue to the answer lies hidden in the 
annals of the very first “Democratic 
President. During most of his Admit 
istration Thomas Jefferson’s relations 
with Congress were friendly and fruit 
ful to a degree that has never been su 
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passed. There was good reason for this 
harmony. In the 1790's, after he re- 
signed from Washington’s Cabinet, 
Jefferson systematically built up the 
first Republican Party from the grass 
roots. He went to New York, where 
Aaron Burr was a leader of the Sons of 
St. Tammany; to New England, where 
Boston laborers and Marblehead sailors 
were restless under Federalist rule; to 
the inland and backwoods areas, where 
farmers had listened to rebels like Dan 
Shays and Patrick Henry. Jefferson 
knit together a strange alliance of 
these groups with Southern planters. 
Jefferson’s labors as party leader paid 
off in his legislative relations when he 
became President. His lieutenants held 
the key positions in the House. The 
caucus became a potent instrument for 
President and party. The President 
controlled committee appointments, 
and when it became necessary to dis- 
lodge the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Jefferson actually 
pressed men outside Congress to be- 
come candidates for office. Is it pos- 
sible for the Jeffersonian formula of 
party government to be adapted suc- 
cessfully to twenticth-century condi- 
tions? Nobody knows whether it can be, 
but the experiment should be tried. A 
stronger party system is the only way to 
combine the two great essentials of 
modern government—leadership and 
responsibility. We have had leadership 
from strong Presidents, but only at a 
steep price—a dangerous increase in 
Presidential power to the degree that it 
has become heavily personalized, un- 
stable, and unpredictable. Party gov- 
ernment means the creation of other 
national party leaders who will stabilize 
Presidential power without cramping 
the President as national leader. 

How can the job be done? Obviously 
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work must start at the ward, precinct, 
and county level. The national party 
leaders who want to write their plat- 
form into law should join hands with 
the thousands of local amateurs and 
professionals who have the same objec- 
tive. A tremendous potential of politi- 
cal talent and power lies almost dor- 
mant in the localities ; it should be vital- 
ized and harnessed as has been done in 
New York by the Fair Deai Democrats 
who sent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., to 
Congress, and by the Young Republi- 
cans around Oren Root, Jr. The party 
organization and machinery should be 
quite thoroughly overhauled, so that 
the leaders will become more respon- 
sible and the rank and file better or- 
ganized. The national party com- 
mittees should be shaken out of their 
torpor and converted into active agen- 
cies of leadership and control. 

The role of Mr. Truman and other 
party leaders would be decisive. Every- 
thing would depend on how they 
wielded several weapons at their dis- 
posal—-party funds, patronage, party 
machinery, the President’s prestige. 

The Congressional districts must be 





the focal points of the campaign. Be- 
cause they vary so greatly in political 
make-up no blanket policy would work. 
But certain rules-of-thumb might be 
useful. The job of building a party or- 
ganization should be well planned, 
quiet, systematic. Errant Congressmen 
should be given no chance to capital- 
ize on local ethnocentrism by charging 
an “invasion” from Washington. If a 
rival organization has to be built up, it 
should be done through respected local 
citizens. 

The national party headquarters 
should cooperate with funds, scientific 
studies of the district, well-placed pa- 
tronage, and careful use of Presidential 
prestige. Only the more hopeful dis- 
tricts should be tackled at first; a few 
victories would probably have a whole- 
some effect on the voting records of 
other Democratic legislators. 


Not the Fair Deal alone but the Re- 
publican Party, too, would gain from a 
successful move to energize the Demo- 
cratic machinery. The G.O.P. today 
(unlike the Tory party in Great 
Britain) suffers from the usual ills of an 
opposition—it is leaderless, disorgan- 
ized, and deeply divided. If the Demo- 
cratic Party manages to reconstruct it- 
self, the Republicans will have to fol- 
low suit, if only as the price of survival. 
Thus the opportunity that lies open 
to Harry Truman involves more than 
the fate of his own program, or even 
of his own party. It involves the effec- 
tiveness and responsibility of our whole 
system of government for years to 
come. If he can make even a first step 
toward party government, his place in 
American political history will have a 
much broader base than the “miracle 

election” of 1948. 
—James MacGrecor Burns 
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Sometimes those paintings that bore 
the reticent title Portrait of a Gentle- 
man would have the gentleman on a 
horse, or patting a horse, or standing, 
triumphant, in a landscape with dead 
birds arranged in pairs at his feet and 
a hunting dog beside him. When the 
gentleman was not merely given to the 
chase but belonged to one of the liberal 
professions, the portrait, often as not, 
would show him in his library. He 
would not be reading—it was assumed 
that he had been reading all his life— 
but, seated, he would hold a book in 
his hand because it was a pleasure to 
touch a book, and behind him would 
be the books of his library, interrupted 
only to provide wall space for the por- 
trait of the gentleman’s father—on a 
horse or in a library. 

A recent photograph of a _ well- 
known lawyer, Mr. Eustace Seligman, 
departs abruptly from the old-fash- 
ioned pattern. In this portrait, which 
was published in Life, something has 
happened to the library. The books are 
not on shelves; they are heaped on the 
floor. Four hundred and forty-nine of 
them, received by Mr. Seligman from 
the Book-of-the-Month Club since 
1926, are piled up so high that all one 
can see of their owner, who is standing 
behind them, is his face. It peers 
through a cleft in this mountain of 
books, as if Mr. Seligman were about 
to be walled in. Books do not weigh in 
men’s lives by their numbers. The 
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books, discovered for oneself, left on 
the library table—as in the old-fash- 
ioned portraits—may be only five or 
six; they outweigh Dr. Hutchins’s 
“hundred,” they turn the scale against 
the Book-of-the-Month Club’s hun- 


dred million. 
Fewer Books 


sefore he was eighteen Gilbert Green 
had discovered his book: The Com- 
munist Manifesto. Mr. Green, a de- 
fendant in the trial of the eleven Com- 
munist leaders in New York, made a 
statement in court to explain his devo- 
tion to the Communist Party. The 
rhetoric of this statement involved the 
repeated use of the phrase “I learned.” 
For instance, “I learned that the first 
social system developed by man was 
primitive tribal society,” or “I learned 
that the motive force in the bringing 
about of these transformations and 
changes from one social system to an- 
other is the class struggie in society,” or 
again, “I also learned that Marxism- 
Leninism was a science that explained 
the world for the first time so that I 
could understand it.” 

These discoveries are not quoted to 
sum up Marxism or distort it; they are 
needed to explain an exchange between 
the court and the defendant: 

Tue Court: “You learned all that 
before you even became a Com- 
munist?” 

Green: “My becoming a Commu- 
nist was not a matter of walking into a 
dime movie . . . at a chance moment. 
... That was a turning point in my life 
and I made an effort to study this thing 
through to the fullest extent before I 
made that decision. 

“It so happens that there are some 
people who mature at eighteen and 
some who never mature, and it so hap- 
pens that at eighteen I read all those 
books and I came to a mature conclu- 
sion in terms of what I wanted to do. 





And I did decide at that age to dedicate 
myself to this cause. I don’t regret it 
today, nor shall I ever regret that deci. 
sion.” 

These remarks were written about in 
the papers as if they were funnier than 
anything the reporters had ever heard, 
They are not so funny as all that. Itis 
not funny at eighteen to have learned 
everything you will ever need to know. 

Of course when you look at a Com. 
munist or quote a Communist you are 
expected, once again, to define and 
condemn Communism, if possible in 
bright new phrases, but that gets. little 
tedious and we must be excused from 
it. What we are looking at is the boy 
Green at eighteen—in Chicago, with- 
out benefit of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. He was born in 1906; his father, 
who died when he was nine, was a 
tailor; his mother a dressmaker; he 
worked at many jobs after school hour, 
in a drugstore, in an ice-cream parlor, 
just like so many other young men who 
go through a hard time before their 
success story starts. During summer vi- 
cations he worked in an insurance con- 
pany, a belt factory, and a mattres 
plant. The Daily Worker gives this 
background with a sort of proprietary 
air about misery, as if only a Commu- 
nist leader has the right to a miserable 
background. Misery, however, belong 
to more than one party. Young Green 
might just as well have gone in for 
politics as a Chicago Democrat; com 
ceivably this might have been a mor 
lucrative way of showing his concem 
for American society. In any (a 
Green joined the Young Communist 
League in 1924—at eighteen, the yea! 
of his maturity—and the followin 
year became a member of the party. 

He said he did this because he rea¢ 
books. What interests us is the meeting 
that took place between his youthiu 
curiosity, his fervor, perhaps, hs 
greed, or his devotion to mankind 
the qualities that we cannot gues at 
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measure—and the books that were to 
determine his life. What we would like 
to know is who introduced him to the 
books? Or did he find them himself? 
He says that he read Jack London, and 
who has not, Upton Sinclair, “every 
inch a careerist business man” ( Litera- 
‘urnaya Gazeta, April 20, 1949), and 
then, of course, Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. But what else? He mentions 
Charles Beard. But nothing else? No 
Dostoievsky? No Guy de Maupassant? 
No Decameron? Nothing for fun? No 
poetry? No Cynara? Was he even then 
faithful only in an imposed fashion to 
an imposed dream ? He does not say; he 
sticks to the Soviet classics—except that 
he is not up-to-date about Sinclair— 
and they make a meager dict. 

That is how it happened, Green says, 
and we cannot invent anything else. 
But what interests us is that everyone at 
eighteen, or before eighteen, makes 
these encounters, unpredictable both in 
themselves and in their results. There is 
for everyone this sudden opening up of 
the world. What has to be said is that 
Green’s “some people mature at cight- 
een,” to anyone looking into his own 
experience, rings true. Green speaks for 
his youth, for everyone’s youth, and 
when people laughed at the self-assur- 
ance with which he was able to date his 
conversion they were not laughing at 
Communism, they were old men laugh- 
ing bitterly about what happens to all 
of us after conversion. 

We spell out the words, we parse the 
sentences; suddenly we read. We scan 
a line of verse; suddenly we are aware 
of poetry. We mect our first injustice ; 
suddenly we are mature. It is only then 
that we can make our serious mistakes. 


And Paul Robeson 


We shall have to become accustomed 
to the fact that those classes formerly 
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called “upper” are not the only people 
who have the privilege of preferring 
some other country to their own. The 
wealthy have always driven a hard bar- 
gain with their countries, leaving them 
for protracted periods or for good 
whenever their demands were not met. 
Byron forsook England when socicty 
could not tolerate his personal life nor 
the critics his verses. Pitt’s niece, Lady 
Hester Stanhope, died in Asia Minor 
after living there, se!f-exiled, for years, 
domineering, lonely, and strange, but 
more at home than in London. On our 
side there is, of course, the example of 
Henry James, who loved America yet 
lived outside it, and the far more dis- 
agreeable one of Henry Adams, who, 
although remaining, believed that he 
was living out the last of a life in a 
country that was utterly lost. 

In England, everybody thought ill 
of Byron’s departure; in America, we 
thought ill of James’s; but we did not 
think ill of ourselves, arriving, all of 
us, from nations we were forsaking. 

For, as Roosevelt once said, gallant- 
ly accurate in the face of prevailing 
Dutchess County opinion, “we are all 
immigrants.” Immigrants are not the 
most loyal children of the nations in 
which they were born. 


It is all a little ridiculous to worry 
about because in the days before na- 
tionalism people moved as they wanted 
to move, with only lions, deserts, and 
pirates to interfere with their going in 
search of a place that would please 
them. In a free world that still would 
be so. But nationalism came with all 
the business about our country right or 
wrong, and then extreme nationalism 
came, and nobody was allowed to go 
anywhere at all, and then the two wars 
came, and now the world is divided 
between Communists and anti-Com- 
munists, and whatever side of the world 
a man is born in, he is supposed to stay 
there and never look at the other side 
or listen to it. 

But that does not mean that he 
should not stop, look, and listen atten- 
tively to what is happening where he is. 
In America, sometimes, great confu- 
sion arises when something that is hap- 
pening here is thought to be something 
happening in Russia. 

For instance, there is Paul Robeson 
with his boundless admiration for the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, and his 
pro-Communist activities here and on 





his travels abroad. The confusion arises 
when we mistake Mr. Robeson for a 
Russian who deliberately got himself 
born in America, the grandson of a 
slave, in order to lead American Ne- 
groes first into treason and then into 
new servitude in a Communist world. 
That is the attitude taken by many 
American Negro leaders toward Mr. 
Robeson. It can be taken legitimately 
if you are talking politics. 

But you cannot take it when you 
think of Mr. Robeson as a man—as you 
think of Henry James and Henry 
Adams—-that is to say, when you are 
thinking of an individual American 
who is proclaiming his distress at one 
aspect or another of the country. No 
matter what such an American says or 
does, you have to listen to him as if he 
had you in a room and you could not 
get out. You have to answer him even 
it he keeps looking at the notes he took 
in Moscow. All America has to take the 
trouble to answer any individual Amer- 
ican who is troubled about America. 

“T am born and bred in this America 
of ours,” said Mr. Robeson upon his 
return from Russia, “I love a part of it. 
But it’s up to the rest of America when 
I shall love it with the same intensity 
that I love the Negro people from 
whom I spring—in the way I love pro- 
gressives in the Caribbean, the black 
and Indian peoples of South and Cen- 
tral America, the peoples of China and 
Southeast Asia, yes, suffering people the 
world over, in the way that I deeply and 
intensely love the Soviet people. That 
burden of proof rests upon America.” 








FE renchman and German 





The memory of three invasions has ratsed French susfrcion and fear, 
which now for the first time have a chance of bemg dispelled 


The criticisms 
which the British 
and Americanso/ten 
make of the French 
attitude toward 
Germany are quite 
unfair. They believe 
the French have 
what might be 
called a “Richelieu 
complex,” which undoubtedly does ex- 
ist in some quarters, but is pretty well 
confined to a few Quai d’Orsay offi- 
cials and army leaders. What deter- 
mines the French people’s feeling to- 
ward Germany is distrust or, in more 
stark terms, fear. And if we put our- 
selves in the position of France we can- 
not say that the fear is unfounded. 

Three times in eighty years France 
has been invaded by the Germans. An 
impartial historian may say that France 
is partly to blame for this recurrent 
phenomenon, but the French man in 
the street, like his counterpart in any 
other country, is not in the habit, and 
has little chance, of checking up on the 
responsibilities of his government. He 
considers himself well off at home, 
holding on to what he has, without 
bothering any of his neighbors, and 
thinks of the Germans as unwelcome 
visitors who descend upon him once a 
generation to take something away. 
And he has a strong impression, borne 
out by the events of 1940, whose lesson 
has not been forgotten, that his friends 
off the European mainland have a way 
of dispensing promises of every kind 
and then leaving him at the last minute 
to cope with the Germans alone while 
they catch up on their tardy military 
preparations. 

In the end, of course, everything 
comes out all right, but meanwhile 
France has been invaded and paid a 
large toll of lives and money. After 
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that the Anglo-Americans, touchingly 
enough, hark back to the same old 
story: The Germans aren’t really so 
bad and we all should help them get on 
their feet again. 

How would the United States feel if 
Mexico had twice its population and 
four times its industrial power and had 
invaded it three times in the last eighty 
years? Factors such as these have to be 
taken into consideration if we are to 
understand how the average French- 
man reacts to the Germans. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the French attitude toward 
the Germans has softened appreciably 
during the last year, and there now ex- 
ists a much better chance that Franco- 
German relations will be made up of 
something more than dread and hos- 
tility. 


In 1940 there was something very 
like a complete reversal of the previous 
relationship between France and Ger- 
many. I am not speaking of Vichy and 
of those Frenchmen—less numerous 
than is generally believed—who be- 
lieved that a French government 
copied after the Third Reich would 
suit them better than the Third Re- 
public. The fact is that for a while the 
Germans behaved extremely well in 
France. The conduct of their troops 
was exemplary, and however sinister 
Hitler’s ultimate designs on France may 
have been, the occupation authorities 
did their best at first to win the friend- 
ship of the French people. 

They were motivated by, among 
other things, a sincere admiration for a 
genuinely civilized country and a veiled 
envy for the savoir vivre that is its un- 
disputed accomplishment. At the ad- 
ministrative and diplomatic level things 
did not always go so evenly, and the 
Germans, as is often the case, did not 
carry out their good intentions with all 





the grace that could have been desired 

But among the common people and 
the soldiers, between Karl and Jean 
relations were fairly smooth, and Jean 
was nearly persuaded that Kar! wasnot 
such a monster as he had always been 
painted. This fundamental rapproche. 
ment, which might have had impor 
tant effects, was cut short by the Re. 
sistance movement and the punitive 
measures taken by the Germans. The 
French claim that their Resistance, 
aside from being a manifestation of the 
national conscience, was a spontaneous 
reaction to German oppression. The 
Germans, if they could speak, would 
say that their oppression was a neces 
sary defense against Resistance activ 
ties. Probably there is some truth 
both sides. But the fact is that at th 
moment of liberation French hatred 
for the Germans was at its height. And 
this phenomenon was not merely senti- 
mental; it was political and hence re 
soned as well. 

The French are in some ways the 
most military—not the most militans 
tic—people of Europe; their amy’ 
the apple of their eye. The crushing ¢e- 
feat of 1940 was one of the hardest 
blows suffered by the French in all thei 
history—not merely for its military im- 
plications, but because it destroyed a 
myth. The facts of the situation sug 





gested that the French Army was poor § 


ly led, poorly equipped, and unenthus- 
astic. But, for the sake of saving the 
national honor, the French decide 
that defeat was caused by betrayal 

In 1940 Pétain and many other 
Frenchmen could see no alternative ® 
signing the armistice and pursuing # 
policy of collaboration with the Ger 
mans. For Germany had apparent 
won the war. A couple of years later i 
turned out that Pétain had been ms 
taken. His wrong guess might hav 
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cost France dearly if, of course, other 
Frenchmen had not seen the necessity 
of having their country ¢ ounted among 
the conquering powers when the war 
was over—and done something about 
‘t Hence the urgency of playing up 
France as a country betrayed by its 
leaders but valiantly fighting an under- 
ground war against the oppressor. 
Which was, to a large extent, true. 


Thess in 1945 a France which had re- 
sisted and conquered was determined 
to make an end once and for all of the 
German menace. France, of course, 
was not alone in this intention. In 1945 
the Morgenthau Plan was developed in 
the United States and the Vansittart 
Plan in England. Anyone who failed 
to see the need of dividing Germany 
into a number of powerless small units 
was considered a fool or a traitor. Now, 
given the geographical position and the 
historical experience of the French, it 
isno wonder that they should be the 
last to give up the project of dismem- 
bering Germany. 

A confederation of German states 
would in many ways have been a splen- 
did solution, but its supporters forgot 
that in the twentieth century, if we wish 
to follow a democratic procedure and 
perhaps even if we don’t, we cannot de- 
termine the form of a state simply by 
imposing a constitution upon it. We 
can only create a confederation if the 
people really desire it; if, instead, they 
want to be one big, unified nation, the 
confederation will last only as long as 
we back it up by force. Also there is a 
contradiction between the current 
move to promote economic—and to 
some degree political—unity in Europe 
and the idea of splitting up the largest 
European country into small parts. 


The problem of German unity has 
been resolved, at least for the time 
being, in a manner that nobody ex- 
pected four years ago. In 1945 hardly 
anyone dreamed that eastern and 
western Germany could remain di- 
vided very long. The line of demarca- 
tion does not cor respond to any of the 
historical divisions taken into account 
by those who favored a confederation. 
Yet here it is and the chances are it will 
stay—at least until the United States 
and Russia reach some 
the disposal of Germany. 
France was the last of the victo- 
"ous powers to recognize the exist- 


agreement on 
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ence of this line. For a long time the 
French indulged in a form of escapism 
and wishful thinking which relieved 
them of the necessity of facing a num- 
ber of thorny problems both at home 
and abroad. But once they had faced 
the fact their well-known capacity for 
logical thinking caused them to reach 
two important conclusions: 

First, that the gravest danger of the 
day is from Russia and not from Ger- 
many, and that the German problem 
must be reconsidered in the light of this 
greater danger. 

Second, that there are now two Ger- 
manys instead of one. France is no 
longer faced by a Germany of seventy 
million inhabitants. There are only 
forty-five million in the western zone, 
and France can deal with them on a 
basis of equality, perhaps even superi- 
ority. This, too, puts the problem in a 
different light. 


r 
Now that two problems of capital im- 
portance for France—control of the 
Saar and of the Ruhr—may be satis- 
factorily resolved, the French have con- 
centrated their attention on how best 
to reintegrate Germany and make it a 
vital contributor to what is still vaguely 
called the western European com- 
munity. Contrary to all expectations, 
the question of what status Germany 
is to have in the new Council of Europe 
was brought up by the French. It may 
be objected that the statute of the 
Council of Europe provides for the 
form rather than the substance of Ger- 
man reintegration. True enough. But 
even if the official French point of view 
goes no farther than this form, we can 
nevertheless see other interesting and 
encouraging developments. 

The French, as we all know, envisage 
the Council of Europe from the point 
of view of defense—that is, defense of 
the continent. But there is an increas- 
ing realization that Europe will never 
be strong enough to defend itself on its 
own ground unless France and Ger- 
many come to an agreement. Once 
such an agreement is reached, there 
would be real and vital continental 
unity. Recently, the French have taken 
pains to make a thorough study of 
Germany and the Germans, not merely 
from the point of view of an occupying 
power, but from a political and human 
angle as well. They have come to the 
conclusion that a European community 
in which Germany would take part on 
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equal terms with the other nations is 
the only prospect that awakens any re- 
sponse in the otherwise lethargic young 
people of Germany. German youth 
seems to be looking primarily toward 
collaboration with France and to be 
waiting with considerable enthusiasm 
for France to take the first step in this 
direction. 

It looks as if the problem which has 
for so long tormented France, that of 
securing its own safety by means of a 
strict supervision of Germany, can be 
solved through a European federation. 
Take, for instance, the delicate matter 
of rearmament. There are those who 
think that it is better under certain 
circumstances for France to submit to 
inspection from a central European au- 
thority if Germany is thereby subject 
to the same control. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me re- 
peat that this is not the official stand of 
the French government. I have de- 
scribed the personal ideas of a group 
of people who are looking for a coura- 
gceous and intelligent solution of a prob- 
lem important for all Europe, that of 
the relationship between France and 
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Germany. Enormous progress is re- 
flected by the fact that people can ex- 
press and discuss ideas of this kind 
without being accused of treason. In- 
deed, it is astonishing how little open 
opposition such ideas have encoun- 
tered, and with what speed they have 
gained currency. 

Still, it would be premature to sup- 
pose that the problem is well on its way 
to solution. The long-standing French 
grudge against Germany is momen- 
tarily quiescent, but it exists, and any 





trifle might rouse a tidal waye thar 
would sweep away all the new ideas 
Communist propaganda constant) 
adds fuel to the fire of nationalist fe, 
ing against Germany. This sore subject 
is, indeed, one of the Communist: 
principal levers against the present goy. 
ernment. And the de Gaullists, too, 
with certain reservations. play the same 
game. Moreover, this new current oj 
French political thought presupposes 
that western Germany is all that i 
under consideration. If the fou. 
power conference had brought Bay 
and West together and revived a united 
Germany of seventy million inhabj. 
tants the terms of the problem would 
have changed altogether, and I doub; 
whether even the _best-intentioned 
Frenchmen would have been for recon. 
ciliation. It is, nonetheless, interesting 
to find any such trend of thought a 
that which we have described abow 
Here lies the best and perhaps the onh 
hope for the future of European peac 
and civilization. 


What can the other European power 
and the United States do to strengther 
this opportunity? Tact and patience 
are the first needs. It is easy enough t 
lose patience and criticize the French 
when they speak of German affairs, but 
we must remember that even thestrong- 
est French government has to take into 
account a long-existent frame of mind 
which cannot be altered in a hum 
France must be encouraged in the righ! 
direction, without putting the slight- 
est pressure upon it. Much can b 
achieved by persuasion, but Franc 
must not be put face to face with an 
accomplished fact without any pr 
vious consultation. 

The French government's position s 
a delicate one. Sometimes it is best for 
it to say that it had no alternative 
acting as it did; at others it needs toa 
sert that it has acted on its own initie 
tive. It is necessary also—and here w 
have perhaps the most delicate factor 
of all—that the Germans should tal 
their collaboration seriously, that the 
should not start out by asking too much. 
since the gulf between the two people 
is far from easy to bridge. Amencm 
may very well influence the Germa 
on this point. Let them, above all, not 
be in too great haste. It is substant 
that counts, not window-dressing, 4% 


substance cannot be attained overnigh! 
—FLaws 
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The Tragedy of a Statesman 


The sucide of James Forrestal points out how the crushing pressures 


om the nation’s servants can endanger their lives and their country 


“If you wish to be 
happy, it is not 
enough to be ade- 
quate to your job; 
you must be more 
than adequate.” 
This was the com- 
ment I overheard at 
Arlington Cemetery 
as I came away from 
the funeral ceremonies for James Vin- 
cent Forrestal. I looked around, and 
it was one of Forrestal’s best friends 
speaking. It was, I pondered, the ex- 
planation of the tragedy of a man who 
had a sensitivity and a sense of respon- 
sibility unusual in our public life. 
Forrestal felt inadequate—inade- 
quate to a job as formidable as any in 
America’s giving. As first Secretary of 
Defense he had to pull together into a 
team the warring branches of the armed 
services. Nobody was more distressed 
by the conflict than Forrestal. Within 
his own experience the brawling—even 
the fisticuffs—had gone back to the 
evening after that great Air-Navy vic- 
tory at Midway when he had dropped 
in after dinner at a Georgetown house 
and told of his distraction. He had just 
heard of a bout between Navy and 
Amy airmen in Washington. He did 
not know whether to rejoice over the 
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news from Midway or to grieve over 
the aftermath in the capital. 

Forrestal had come a long way since 
this event in a war triumphantly won. 
He was responsible for what General 
Marshall would call “our military pos- 
ture” in case a new war broke out. The 
responsibility wore Forrestal down to a 
crack-up long before the resignation 
which, according to some obituaries, 
reduced him to the sudden inactivity 
that caused him to take his life in its 
fifty-eighth year. 


The tragedy of Forrestal has induced 
a lot of thinking about the burden 
which falls upon our public servants. 
The jobs we have given them since the 
war ended and the great tussle with 
Soviet Russia began are truly stagger- 
ing. America is seated on the very sum- 
mit of the world. It follows that the 
office-holders in our executive branch 
are carrying crushing weights of re- 
sponsibility. Who, in one’s experience, 
has been more than equal to this back- 
breaking task? Who, that is to say, 
has the Churchillian relish for power? 
Aside from the dunderheads, who have 
neither sensitivity nor a sense of respon- 
sibility, I recall very few in my experi- 
ence of Washington. I name Henry L. 
Stimson and Harold L. Ickes. 


Mr. Stimson is one of the most inar- 
ticulate of men, yet no man could rise 
to great occasions as he could. Witness 
his handling, as Secretary of War, of 
the neutralization proposal which was 
received from the distraught and lone- 
ly President Quezon, resentful over 
what he felt was by the United States 
desertion when the Japanese attacked 
the Philippines. 

There was no hesitation from Mr. 
(as everybody called him) Stimson. By 
one swift and burning message he 
turned Quezon into a bitter-end cam- 
paigner side by side with MacArthur. 
For the message signed by Roosevelt 
that.did the trick was Stimson’s. The 
Assistant Secretary of War, John J. 
McCloy, to whom Stimson imparted a 
measure of his statesmanship, and who 
is now our High Commissioner in Ger- 
many, often tells the story. Stimson 
was urgent in his immediacy. “This is 
a man’s job, and I will handle it,” he 
told McCloy, and McCloy recounts this 
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instance of the greatness of Stimson 
with delight over his own relegation, 
and with respect for his old chief. 

Think of the old curmudgeon, Har- 
old L. Ickes, Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
the Interior, when the Germans in 1938 
sought a supply of helium, an Ameri- 
can monopoly, the disposal of which 
was vested by law in Secretary Ickes. 
There was no war on: Business-as- 
usual ruled our relations with Ger- 
many. The State Department was be- 
having with the utmost punctilio. Even 
the President felt a moral obligation to 
sell. But Ickes refused to yield. He saw 
the future clearly and insisted that only 
a grant of the right of American super- 
vision would persuade him to sign a 
contract with Hitler’s agents. The Ger- 
mans refused. They did not get their 
helium. The fuming and fretting in 
Washington, as in Berlin, left Secre- 
tary Ickes unperturbed. He was sure 
of his powers, and assumed them fear- 
lessly. 

The zestful acceptance of power 
shown by Stimson and Ickes would be 
hard to duplicate in the Administra- 
tions of the last few decades. President 
Roosevelt? Hot and cold in this re- 
spect. Even Roosevelt’s end, to judge 
from James F. Byrnes’s book, was 
hastened by uncertainty. He had banked 
on Soviet cooperation in peacemaking. 
But the decision had already been 
taken in Moscow to rely on conflict in- 
stead of cooperation. Roosevelt knew 
it before he died, and though he bade 
Churchill be of good cheer in a last 
message referring to Stalin’s charge of 
bad faith, his habitual euphoria disap- 
peared under the realization that his 
gamble had blown up. 


I+ was Forrestal’s role after the war to 
be put into the most exposed position 
in the war of nerves. But his was a case 
of responsibility without authority. It 
was a tragic role, but truth compels the 
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statement that nobody was to blame 
but himself. 

I recall a lunch with him six months 
before the enactment of the so-called 
unification of the armed services, in the 
presence of my colleague, Marquis W. 
Childs. The Navy was holding out 
against the kind of unification that the 
nation, sick of the spectacle of divided 
command in the Pacific warmaking, 
was demanding. Forrestal was Navy, 
therefore anti-unification. I suggested 
to him that in spite of, or perhaps be- 
cause of, this, he was the logical nomi- 
nee as first Secretary of Defense. He 
shrugged his shoulders modestly. I went 
on that, in view of this inevitable 
choice, he ought to take the offensive. 
There was little use in heading an or- 
ganization—to put this national issue 
on a personal basis—that was not man- 
ageable. Why not give me an interview, 
and we would see whether we could get 
national circulation for it? Childs 
backed me up. Forrestal thought a 
while, talked, as was his wont, tenta- 
tively and inconclusivly, but never said 
anything more about our proposal. 

Forrestal would never get out in 
front and, even as undersecretary in 
charge of procurement for the Navy, 
left his opposite number in the War 
Department, Judge Patterson, to carry 
the ball. 

As everybody expected, so-called 
unification was subsequently enacted. 
And, in deference to Navy diehardism, 
it was enacted on the lowest common 
denominator of agreement, which was 
the retention of separate services loose- 
ly connected through an organization 
linked in form but not in deed under a 
Secretary of Defense. One reason that 
even this kind of organization was ac- 
ceptable to the Navy was that Forrestal 
got the Secretaryship. It was an impos- 
sible assignment. The Washington Post 
headed its editorial on the event 
“Quadruplification,” and this was fol- 
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lowed by a protest from the Air Forg 
for unfairness, though two years later 
the protestants said the protest wa 
made because the description was “to 
darned right.” All that was really doy 
was to put another service, a national 
defense service, on top of Air, Naw. 
and Army. The links were so feeble as 
to be virtually nonexistent. 
Forrestal had no chief of staff, 
undersecretary. The Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air had access t 
the President and to Congress, and 
were independently appointed. Alto. 
gether Forrestal had to work, it is said, 
with seventeen administrators operat. 
ing over his head. There was no chang 
in the lack of system or in the indiv- 
dual authority of the Joint Chiefs. The 
budget remained unchanged, with the 
three services making up their ow 
estimates, and battling independent 
with the Bureau of the Budget and 
lobbying interminably and bitterly with 


Congress for acceptance. Forrestal st 


up a rabbit warren of ad-hoc commit- 
tees and a succession of temporary 


young civilian aides, mainly lawyers, to 


soften the bickering and make life fair- 


ly tolerable. The Pentagon became 
bedlam and a nest of intrigue and back 


biting during this pioneer regime. 


Often Forrestal would defend the 
setup by saying that a chief of staf 


would have too much power for the 
American stomach. In reality he was 
echoing the Navy desire to keep it 
independence. 

Only those who have been through 
the experience can testify to the demo 
niac guardianship of privilege by the 
Navy. Of all the Secretaries of the 
Navy in modern memory, it is said 
only Secretary Charles Francis Adams 
in Hoover’s Administration could hat 
dle the Navy. But, after all, he was an 
Adams, as well as one of the gral 
yachtsmen of our time. He did not dep 
recate his association with the sea ® 
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he manner of Secretary Matthews, 
sho pointed out that, after all, he 
wned a rowboat in Nebraska. Nobody 
ince Adams has approached his stand- 
ng with the admirals. One of the stories 
{ wartime Washington is the proud 
ast of Secretary Knox that he had 
he confidence of that dour sea dog and 
vartime Chief of Operations, Admiral 
mest J. King, to the extent that 
‘ing was now telling him what was 
oing on. Apocryphal or not, the story 
trays the atmosphere of the relations 
tween a Secretary of the Navy and 
he admirals. Accordingly, in defend- 
ng the “unification” setup, Forrestal 
vas merely echoing the Navy deter- 
ination to preserve its independence. 

Before Forrestal died he came 
round to the view that the Joint 
lhiefs should cease to be headless. He 
rought General Eisenhower to Washe 
ngton to act as a kind of temporary 
hairman. He sought to get rid of Ad- 

iral Leahy. Leahy was the President’s 

hief of Staff, who, as fourth wheel, 
ade the Joint Chiefs tick when they 

id tick. He could, because he was not 
ongealed in any particular service, 
hough he was as Navy as they come. 
orrestal’s trouble in this respect 
was that Leahy was relatively bow- 
nd-arrow, refusing to acknowledge 
hat warfare had become scientific 

urder, let alone that we are living in 
an atomic age. But the President had 
not the heart for a long time to agree 
with Forrestal’s belief that there was 
no place any longer for a personal chief 
of staff, 

So Forrestal backed the Eighty-first 
Congress’s Tydings bill, passed unani- 
mously in the Senate in honor of For- 
restal, but locked in the House Armed 
Services Committee because its chair- 
man Carl Vinson of Georgia is more 
blue water than any tradition-bound 
admiral. Forrestal respected Vinson, 
but often wondered how people’s heads 
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could stay in the nineteenth century 
while their feet were in the twentieth. 
The Tydings bill would equip the Sec- 
retary of Defense with all the organiza- 
tional paraphernalia that Forrestal 
lacked. But by this time Forrestal was 
a most frustrated man. 


Frustration was a new experience for 
Forrestal. From youth onward he 
never had known any setback in his 
quickstep up the ladder to position and 
fortune. He started with none of the 
advantages which many of his future 
colleagues possessed in their early lives. 
He worked his way through Princeton. 
He played with the rich, as much out 
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of a restless feeling that he should miss 
nothing as out of need for aid in his 
consuming passion to succeed. His rest- 
lessness gave him a staccato quality 
in everything he did—in his short 
laughter, in his half-run over the golf 
course, in his swift progress through a 
dinner or reception. Social graces were 
waste. Time could not be spent in such 
trivia when there was so much to do 
and so short a space to do it in. 

After college, Forrestal won his way 
to a partnership in the investment- 
banking firm of Dillon, Read by his 
astonishing facility for selling bonds. 
He wound up in the presidency. It was 
more economical to give him promo- 
tions than to give him commissions. 
He worked as hard as he played. Yet 
the conundrum to his friends was the 
manner in which he found time, and 
the reason that he found it, to stuff 
himself with book reading. He read 
everything, past and present. He read 
into the night. Reading was an obses- 
sion with him. He did not read system- 
atically, or, as Lord Morley put it, with 
the aid of a pencil. He absorbed what 
he read, but he had little book talk, 
except in an odd story or two or a 
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quotation in conversation. An apt quo- 
tation in another person’s talk would 
engage his eager interest. He would 
want often to borrow the book it came 
from. Forrestal was an anthologist of 
life. 

Deep down, I feel, people were just 
so many books for Forrestal. He sought 
both on an identical principle—that 
they had something to give him. So he 
appeared to the world to be the most 
gregarious of men. He made friends 
with equal ease and curiosity among 
the Long Island set and the Green- 
wich Villagers. Once he said of his di- 
versity of interests: “The Fst file about 
me must be very interesting.” But he 
never lingered, he never stayed, he 
never seemed to give. Always, there 
was the eagerness to collect, and in the 
end, taking the shortest route, he was 
frantically seeking in an anthology the 
mystery of life and death on the very 
eve of suicide. 

In this period of Forrestal’s life there 
seemed to be no formulation of beliefs 
on the basis of his reading or his friend- 
ships. Brought up a Roman Cath- 
olic, he used to call himself a renegade, 
especially when a fan mentioned the 
Presidency as the final prospect of his 
public career. He wanted money and 
power, and he had the sure touch to 
amass the one, and the knack of 
getting the other. Worldly wise and 
shrewd, he was one of the few Wail 
Streeters who rode out of the great de- 
pression of the early 1930’s with little 
damage to his pocketbook. 

Here was the first great change in 
the rushed and crowded and spectacu- 
lar life of Forrestal’s. Before the de- 
pression was over he realized that the 
center of power had shifted from Wall 
Street to Washington. He saw that the 
people at last insisted that big govern- 
ment was the only answer to big busi- 
ness. The financial district lost its 
glamor, seemed drab and tame. The 
banks of the Potomac attracted him 
more than the banks of New York. 

His chance came when war pros- 
pects put the New Deal into cold 
storage. Franklin D. Roosevelt began 
to recruit the men in top posts in the 
Wall Street firms he had clipped. Mor- 
gan’s was tapped, and Dillon, Read 
could not be passed over. Into public 
life there began a new migration bent 
on readying for war, and Forrestal was 
in the van as one of F.D.R.’s assistants 
“with a passion for anonymity.” 
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There was nothing of the New 
Dealer in Forrestal, though he was a 
Democrat. He was always the skeptic 
in the presence of radicals, though an 
ardent listener. At first his aim was 
merely the quest for individual power. 
But, as he saw the confusion around 
him, his precise mind rebelled, his 
patriotism was revolted, and he longed 
to see the chaos put in order. His read- 
ing began to acquire system, and it was 
largely about government. 


Nobody was better prepared in theory 
and practice about government (not 
even Mr. Hoover) when, toward the 
end of his life, he was put on the 
Hoover Commission for the Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch. He had 
searched history and other countries’ 
experiences for methods of getting gov- 
ernment to click. He discovered Lord 
(formerly Sir Maurice) Hankey, one- 
time British Secretary of the Cabi- 
net. In this Cabinet office he found 
what Bagehot called the efficient secret 
of government. A Cabinet secretary 
would, he thought, fill many roles: as 
the spark plug of a real advisorate, as 
the agent of executive policy, as the 


spur to action, as the con- 
stant coordinator. At one 
time he thought the Director 
of the Budget could perform 
the Hankey service. When 
that office was held by the 
late Harold Smith (subse- 
quently vice-president of the 
World Bank), he envisaged 
Smith in off hours going 
from one department head 
to another, with reminders 
of pledges taken at Cabinet 
meetings. “He ought to do 
thai, even if he has only a 
bicycle.” But nothing was 
done, except in Forrestal’s 
mind, though his hope of re- 
organization returned when 
the Hoover Commission with 
himself on it was appointed. 

The ideal setup he found 
when he went to Canada a 
year or so before he died. 
Forrestal sat in on a meeting 
of the Ottawa Cabinet, and, 
as he described it, “There ! 
saw half a dozen men de- 
voting themselves to making 
policy,” with their decisions 
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governing all down the line. The con- 
trast with his own country was startling. 
In every place but the Cabinet, deci- 
sions were made, and they were re- 
ported haphazardly to the parties con- 
cerned—sometimes in an odd answer 
to a question at the President’s press 
conference. Forrestal’s neat mind was 
irked by the traditional sloppiness of 
executive administration. 

It is said that Forrestal was the vic- 
tim of an eight-year spell of overwork. 
He certainly did overwork, but not un- 
til he became Secretary of Defense. 
At the Navy, even as wartime Secre- 
tary, he had a relatively light burden. 
The real responsibility was shouldered 
by Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of 
Naval Operations. Between King and 
Forrestal there was understanding. 
Forrestal loved the Navy, and re- 
spected the redoubtable King, a man 
who prided himself on the hates he in- 
spired and the toughness of his makeup. 

King is not anything like so well- 
known as General Marshall, but he 
has a touch of greatness, even of in- 
spiration. Forrestal used to say that 
for one decision alone King was en- 
titled to a place in history. This was 
the decision, achieved almost over 
MacArthur’s dead body, to make a 
stand at Guadalcanal on August 7, 
1942. A day later, and the Japanese 
would have cut the South Pacific sup- 
ply route and perhaps captured Aus- 
tralia. Rabaul instead of Guadalcanal, 
as MacArthur insisted, would have 
been a Waterloo for America. Forres- 
tal believed this. He stuck to King, 
letting King stay in front and run the 
Navy, and this is the point in the For- 
restal-King relations. 

Admiral King paid the price of his 
overwork by a complete breakdown 
after the war was over. He was near 
Forrestal at the Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital when Forrestal committed sui- 
cide. King was making a rapid re- 
covery from a collapse that had robbed 
him temporarily of his voice. He was 
writing his memoirs. 

I do not mean to say that Forrestal 
was a cipher at the Navy Department. 
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By no means. He could ride roughshod 
over antideluvian admirals when his 
Irish was up, though this was rare and 
his interventions were infrequent. Nor 
did they have anything to do with the 
sacred cows of the Navy. 


However, on several occasions he 
prevented a persecution. One case was 
that of Captain (now Admiral) Ellis 
Zacharias, the imaginative head of the 
Office of Naval Intelligence. Zacharias 
was the greatest expert on Japan that 
the Navy had produced. First naval 
attaché to Tokyo, he mastered the 
language, cultivated the people, and 
at one time served as aide to the Em- 
peror’s brother when he came to 
America. He knew the men who were 
waging war against America, their 
ideas, their antecedents, their failings. 
With Forrestal back of him, he went 
on the air and waged a superb psycho- 
logical offensive against Japan’s lead- 
ers, much to the disgust of the old-line 
admirals. 

This story is told in Zacharias’s Secret 
Missions. When the book was in the 
press there was an immense to-do in 
the Navy Department, and Zacharias’s 
chiefs called him on the carpet. They 
tried to stop publication and, it is said, 
even to cashier Zacharias. Both would 
have been done but for the swift way 
Forrestal moved in and took charge 
of the naval inquiry. 

Forrestal profited a good deal from 
Zacharias’s profound knowledge when 
the war in the Pacific was in its culmi- 
nation stage. It is often said that the 
big mistake in this war was first to 
underrate the Japanese and then to 
overrate them. At Yalta the estimate 
of the situation that governed political 
policy was that the Japanese would be 
able to hold out eighteen months after 
V-E Day. It was General Marshall’s 
view. Forrestal didn’t agree, for he 


knew what the naval blockade was 
doing to Japan, and he felt that Japan 
could be brought to surrender quickly 
by wise political warfare on top of the 
blockade and the exjsting air attack. 
Neither Forrestal nor the Navy heads 
appeared to believe that the atom 
bomb was either necessary or expedi- 
ent. Leahy, indeed, has never ceased 
to disown it. As to the scientists, For- 
restal thought their postwar preoccu- 
pation with politics was due to their 
atomic guilt complex. Certainly, the 
casuistry in Stimson’s postwar apologia 
for Hiroshima and Nagasaki seemed, 
in my recollection, to be without bene- 
fit of the support either of Forrestal or 
the Navy. 


The crucial decision in political war- 
fare against Japan was to let the Japa- 
nese keep their Emperor. During one 
of many conversations I had with For- 
restal in these historic days he voiced 
views on peace which often came to 
my thoughts when his mental powers 
became impaired. We had been talk- 
ing about the way total war frustrates 
peacemaking. Both of us had just read 
the account of Lord Lansdowne’s in- 
effective crusade in England in 1916 
to get a negotiated peace with Ger- 
many. Forrestal mused: “What, I 
wonder, would the world have been 
like today if Lord Lansdowne had suc- 
ceeded? It doesn’t seem to occur to 
us that we must live together after the 
whole mess is over. I suppose we 


ought to have realized that when we 
were trying one method after another 
If one thing 


to pulverize Germany. 
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didn’t work, we tried another. We 
didn’t think over how to get victory 
economically, let alone what we would 
have to cope with after the war. Lans- 
downe had a point, but in the heat 
of warmaking, such men are called 
traitors. If we are committed to bitter- 
end stuff, let us try to be sensible in 
making peace. Hirohito reminds me 
of what Bevin said to me the other 
day. He said, ‘If only we had kept the 
Kaiser after the last war, we might 
have been spared Hitler and his hor- 
rors.’ That might be pertinent to the 
argument about Hirohito. But there is 
the immediate reason for keeping Hiro- 
hito, and that is that the Japanese are 
thoroughly licked, and we would risk a 
bloodbath for our boys if we didn’t 
keep him, and it would be totally un- 
necessary.” 

Forrestal appeared to feel that the 
Japanese would be fighting somewhere 
still if the United States had not quali- 
fied the unconditional-surrender for- 
mula by pledging retention of Hiro- 
hito. At any rate, he was a tower of 
strength to Secretary Byrnes during the 
final exchanges through the Swiss in- 
termediaries. 


F orrestal came out of the war with 
his stamina unimpaired, ready to take 
his part in the exhilarating task of 
making the peace. He never shared 
the illusion about Soviet Russia. No 
man could have been more deeply 
offended by the decision to buy Rus- 
sian participation against Japan. He 
struggled ineffectually against “demo- 
bilization by demoralization” after V-E 
Day. To what extent he 
made his voice heard in 
these debates is unclear. 
He had a dislike for stick- 
ing his neck out. 

But circumstances com- 
pelled him to take a lead 
when he became Secre- 
tary of Defense. As such 
he was a member of the 
National Security Coun- 
cil under the system for 
coordinating foreign pol- 
icy and defense in the pio- 
neer Unification Act. The 
council loomed into im- 
portance when peace 
slipped quickly into nerve 
war. Forrestal became a 
key policymaker of the 
United States. 
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As such, for the first time he found 
himself under public scrutiny. And he 
had no taste for being a cynosure. Back 
in his old Wall Street days he had said 
his hobby was “obscurity,” and had 
even refused to supply personal data to 
Who’s Who. But he had a sense of re- 
sponsibility that was unique, a patri- 
otism that was unimpeachable. Prob- 
ably he knew far more about the condi- 
tions of national defense than anybody 
else did, and he did not like them. What 
alarmed him was the chance with 
Soviet Russia that the diplomatic arm 
was taking in foreign relations. The 
stand on Palestine gave him his first 
great fright. 

The rumor since he died that he was 
anti-Semitic is fantastic. Remember 
how he went to bat for Zacharias, him- 
self a Jew, and the fact that his legal 
counsellor was a Jew, Marx Leva. An 
essentially simple man, Forrestal either 
liked people or he didn’t, and, if he 
had any phobia in his personal rela- 
tions, it was for “stuffy” people. That 
sometimes seemed to be his only yard- 
stick in his personal relations with those 
around him in Washington. 

When Forrestal thought of Palestine, 
he thought of the national defense. He 
assembled around him, as was his wont, 
all the expert advice that he could mo- 
bilize. There were missionary educators 
from Beirut, and oil men from ARAMCO 
in Saudi Arabia. Their information 
confirmed him in his fear that the 
Arabs would drive the Jews into the 
Mediterranean and that the United 
States would then lose its Middle East- 
ern oil to Russia. On both counts 
America would be mili- 
tarily involved. This was 
a fixed idea—a remark- 
able change in intellectual 
attitude in a man who had 
read and pondered so 
deeply that he always lis- 
tened to and saw both 
sides of many questions. 
He took his myth on Pal- 
estine to the National Se- 
curity Council. 

There can be no doubt, 
in my opinion, that he 
was in part responsible 
for the backing and filling 
and flipflops on policy 
which almost made Amer- 
ican diplomacy a laugh- 
ing stock. 

Unfortunately, his hon- 





est difference of opinion was widely 
misinterpreted. And the opposition to 
Forrestal preyed on his mind until he 
got the hallucination of persecution, 
He felt wronged. And his paranoid 
self-torture became worse when he 
realized he had been misguided. With 
rare integrity he acknowledged error. 

Those who heard his private con. 
fession that he had had a wrong steer 
on Palestine were more disturbed, how- 
ever, than pleased. For there was an 
agitation in Forrestal’s manner that 
alarmed. Nor did he regain the poise 
that might have been expected from 
his avowal. He felt that though the 
Russians hadn’t moved in the Middle 
East, they would move somewhere else 
at any moment. And he was respon. 
sible for the American defense! A cor- 
roding miasma of impotence and fail- 
ure enveloped him. He got little sleep 
thinking about invasion, about Amer- 
ican unpreparedness, and what he 
could do about everything. 

It has been said that if the military 
were in charge, they would fortify the 
moon. Forrestal became a moon-forti- 
fier. He associated with calamity. 
howlers. He would say, with a kind of 
enigmatic darkness, “So-and-so has 
something.” Did he believe in a pr- 
ventive war? Surely not when he was 
well. He used to say to extremists, “And 
when we see what a mess we have 
made with Germany, what would you 
do with a beaten Russia?” 

But in later days my uncertainty 
grew. The closest Forrestal got toa 
preventive-war position in my conver- 
sations with him was his expressed 
feeling that Churchill held it. After 
Churchill’s Boston speech I said this 
was clearly disproof of any such view, 
but he seemed unconvinced. In calm 
moment: he would say that a military 
budget beyond fifteen billion dollar 
would turn the country into a garrison 
state; in irrational moments he would 
talk up to double the sum. In short, he 
was slipping into that worst of all per 
sonal tragedies when doubt and s¢ll- 
doubt are in control. 


Now we are within six months d 
Forrestal’s death. In this condition he 
became affected by adverse commen! 
about him on the air and in the news 
papers. Forrestal since he came to high 
office had been singularly selfless. He 
was not in the slightest guided by hi 
attachment to big business per * 
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Rather he grew relatively poor in pub- 
lic life, and gave no thought to what 
remained of the money he had earned 
and saved. In the old days he would 
have borne criticism without flinching, 
but in his state of health it hurt. It is 
untrue, for instance, that he played 
politics with Governor Dewey. 

The fact is that Forrestal had be- 
come a dedicated man when the at- 
tacks started—a too-dedicated man for 
his own sanity. He had come to iden- 
tify himself with the world’s sorrows, 
with America’s vulnerability. The woes 
of this unhappy planet burned into his 
fevered mind, pressed upon his troubled 
spirit, and fell like hammer blows upon 
his disenchanted head. He lived with 
them, slept with them, and died with 
them. 

However, it would be a complete 
falsification to say Forrestal had a hos- 
tile press. Indeed, the newspapers re- 
mained friendly till the day of his 
death. An example was the gallery of 
thumbnail sketches of the Cabinet 
members appearing early this year in 
a national magazine. Forrestal had by 
far the best notice. The worst was for 
Secretary Krug. As for the Roosevelt 
entourage, think of the mud thrown at 
Harold Ickes and Frances Perkins, not 
tomention Mrs. Roosevelt. 


By this time a sense of values in the 
matter of criticism of public men has 
probably reasserted itself. Some of the 
comment now looks foolish. One com- 
mentator thought that censorship of 
the press was warranted by the criti- 
cism of Secretary Forrestal. I am sure 
the true Forrestal would have been the 
first to disagree. If he had been asked 
what he most wanted to be, I feel he 
would have said a newspaperman. He 
served on a paper himself in upstate 
New York in his youth. He aspired to 
own a newspaper. He liked the society 
of newspapermen, read newspapers 
with the avidity of a Will Rogers. And 
the liking was reciprocal. Newspaper- 
men had a great regard for Forrestal 
because he was a straight shooter, a 
man without guile; and both qualities 
made him unique in the atmosphere 
of disingenuousness which enshrouds 
Washington. He often said that the 
corrective influence of the newspapers 
was the safeguard of good and respon- 
sible public performance. He always 
linked newspapers and reorganization 
in his zeal for efficiency. 
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It is not protection from the press 
that should be thrown around our pub- 
lic men. It is protection of themselves 
and of society while they are in the 
public employ. The burden that our 
top-flight administrators are carrying 
in these great days is uniquely onerous. 
Good taste dictates charity and under- 
standing, but the very function of a 
newspaper requires that public men be 
kept under a sharp eye by those who 
profess to be the watchdogs of the 
people. 

Mr. Truman as well as the erring 
commentators came in for censure in 
the aftermath of blame about Forres- 
tal. The fact is that the President knew 
only too well that Forrestal had turned 
unfit for public office. Yet he did not 
fire him for unfitness. Forrestal re- 
signed. And he had made it plain he 
would resign after the election. His 
friends had long urged this course upon 
him. If the President wanted the job 
for one of his own intimates, what is 
wrong with that in a party system of 
government, provided the appointee is 
not a duffer? Mr. Truman was sincere 
when he wined and dined and dec- 
orated the resigned Forrestal. 

The moral about the death of For- 
restal is, it seems to me, very simple. 
We subject our policemen and our mil- 
itary men to periodical examinations 
by medical officers. If we do this for a 
cop or a lieutenant, why should we hes- 
itate to do it for office-holders to whom 
we have entrusted our destinies? From 
the President down every public officer 
should have a periodical medical ex- 
amination so as to guard the commu- 
nity and the person himself from the 
tragedy that befell James Vincent For- 
restal. This should be written into law. 

To leave retirement to a person’s 
own inclination is to forget the ego. 
The story is told of several Supreme 
Court Justices who, years ago, waited 
on Justice Grier urging him to quit, 
on the ground that his usefulness was 
over. They succeeded. One of the 
committee, Justice Field, soon after 
declined in health, and Justice Har- 
lan gently reminded Field of what he 
had done about Grier. “I remember 
him,” fired back the ailing Field, “and 
a dirtier day’s job I never did in my 
life.” Charles Evans Hughes, one of 
the great men in American history who 
felt more than adequate to his public 
tasks, left the Supreme Court at sev- 
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was keen and far from incapacitated. 
But he felt he could no longer keep up 
the high standards of the Chief Jus- 
ticeship, and would have been the first, 
I suggest, to agree to enforced medical 
examination. Men like Mr. Hughes 
happen at long intervals; the gener- 
ality of office-holders cling to prefer- 
ment. 

Take the Presidency and Congress, 
and history is full of men grown de- 
crepit and disabled for public service. 
There is no need nowadays to recount 
the case of President Wilson and the 
jeopardy into which his lingering ill- 
ness put the country. It is all in the 
record. The case of President Roose- 
velt has still to be written. : 


When one thinks of the awesome 
trust we repose in the President, the 
reckless disregard of the President’s 
condition is enough to make one shud- 
der over the American future. An in- 
dependent medical examination at 
stated intervals is imperative. To be 
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sure, it has been said that God watches 
over the United States and drunken 
sailors. But God looks after those who 
look after themselves. A present case 
in point is Congress. Congress is run 
by aged committee chairmen in or near 
their eighties. The Eighty-first Con- 
gress has been in a state of hopeless 
drift as a result of the death-like grip 
of old men. It is positively dangerous 
to let any of our public men, in these 
hair-trigger days, go to pieces in their 
devotion to duty in the manner that 
Forrestal did. —HeErsert ELLIston 
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he dropped to his knees and began to 
pray. The bear went away. On the 
other occasion, Father Serra was 
aroused from sleep by a group of horse- 
men who shouted that an old man was 
dying miles away in the hills. The Padre 
refused to mount a horse. When he in- 
sisted that he walk, the others rode off 
in anger, thinking him out of his mind, 
but when they arrived at the old man’s 
house after a swift ride, they beheld 
Father Serra just emerging from it. 

In recent years, other alleged mir- 
acles attributable to Father Serra have 
turned up. In one case, a woman who 
had an ulcerated leg is said to have 
prayed to him and to have been cured 
within a week. 


At the moment, Father O’Brien is 
putting all of his evidence into shape 
for presentation at the final trial of the 
cause to be held in Fresno, California, 
in the fall. By late August, he must 
have completed an exhaustive brief 
which will set forth Father Serra’s 
basic virtue in the formal manner re- 
quired under canon law. It is then that 
Father Arvin, the Devil’s Advocate, 
will get in his worst licks. If he fails to 
shake anybody’s story, and all else goes 
well, the testimony and information 
will be sealed and sent to Rome. 

The fact that the cause has got as 
far as Rome will not mean that Father 
Serra is practically a saint, of course. 
The way is still long and hard. If it is 
decided that there is good cause to 
proceed further, Rome will appoint 
another ecclesiastical tribunal in Cali- 
fornia to undertake more detailed in- 
vestigations, which will then again be 
submitted to Rome. Father Serra must 
first wait years, and be declared 
“Venerable” and then “Blessed,” be- 
fore he is canonized. Still, if the cause 
does succeed in getting past California, 
it will mean that it has much merit, and 
Father O’Brien and his associates, who 
have worked so long, will have good 
reason to hope. 

While he pursues the past down the 
valleys of California, with the Devil’s 
Advocate hard behind and the jet- 
builders, the industrial farmers, the 
shippers, movie-makers, and atom- 
smashers making a great noise all 
around, Father O’Brien keeps this 
thought firmly in mind. It is a great 
stimulus, especially when the present 
palls, and the future threatens, and 
the past seems dead indeed. 
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Hurdles for the FAO 


The men are there, the tools are there; all we 


lack is the will to attack the world food problem 


Half the world and 
roughly two thou- 
sand years of prog- 
ress lie between the 
handsome eastern 
Oregon ranch of 
Norris E. Dodd and 
the miserable rice 
paddy of Ahmed 
Salah in eastern 
Pakistan. But Dodd, who happens to 
be Director General of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, figures that his and Ahmed’s 
problems are inseparable. 

The Dodd layout is a nicely bal- 
anced operation: two thousand acres 
of crop land and four hundred head 
of beef cattle. Dodd uses a new com- 
bine, the best fertilizer, certified seed, 
pest control, and the latest breeding and 
feeding methods; his problem today is 
surplus production. Ahmed’s tools pre- 
date the Christian Era. Barring an un- 
seasonal drought, a blight or plague, 
he harvests his five-acre crop by hand, 
runs a herd of goats over it to thresh 
it, and, if he’s lucky, gets barely enough 
rice to keep himself and his family of 
seven alive. (His youngest son died of 
malnutrition last year.) His problem 
is shortage. 

Here, in microcosm, is perhaps the 
world’s most basic economic dilemma. 
“Surpluses are local,” Dodd says. “It 
will take generations, maybe longer, 
before the world can grow enough to 
feed itself properly. The thing that 
chills me is that my neighbors and I 
must leave part of our land idle to 
protect prices and keep ourselves from 
running in the red when there are so 
many millions of people needing the 
extra crops we could raise.” 

On a world inspection tour, Dodd 
recently visited Pakistan, where he 
saw Ahmed’s desperately impoverished 


standard of living first-hand, and how 
little it would take to raise it. “At least 
give these people scythes to replace 
their sickles,” he recommended to the 
eighteen-nation council of the Fao in 
Paris in June. 

In Japan, Dodd watched women 
thresh rice with a crude wooden drum 
fitted with staples to beat the kernels 
from the head. When he mentioned 
this in India he was besieged with 
questions about the process. Indian 
farmers had never heard of anything 
so modern. In southern Egypt one day 
he found three men standing in the 
broiling sun, handing water up a ten- 
foot embankment in camel-hide bags 
to irrigate a field. An outboard motor 
could have pumped more water in an 
hour than they handled in a full day. 

The tantalizing challenge to council 
delegates was the staggering complica- 
tions involved in achieving the simplest 
results. A sack of grass seed or a gal- 
vanized-iron pail might mean the dif- 
ference between desolation and human 
decency to a Greek peasant or a Per- 
sian villager, but the process of delivery 
involves international credits, tariffs, 
and other items in which governments 
become so jealously enmeshed. Dele- 
gates knew that any effort to inject an 
operative punch into President Tr- 
man’s proposal to aid under-developed 
areas would have to deal realistically 
not only with production and con 
sumption but also with the technicali- 
ties lying between them. 


To put it another way, the basic issue 
bedevilling the council was how to e- 
fect the deceptively simple-sounding 
aim of “expanding world economy"— 
not self-sufficiency in a nationalistic 
sense but full production, fully dix 
tributed. 

The French delegation cautioned the 
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rao not to be fooled by isolated sur- 
pluses (sugars, grains, and fats, for in- 
stance) into thinking the world was 
passing from scarcity to plenty. True, 
world food production has reached 
about 90 per cent of prewar levels— 
but those levels were insufficient to 
satisfy mankind’s minimum needs and 
now, with population swelling, there 
are more mouths to feed than ever. 

France requested a new detailed ap- 
praisal of the world food situation, not 
only as to production, markets, and 
exchange difficulties, but stocks avail- 
able in each country down to the last 
sack of flour and how much of it each 
consumer gets. It urged the Fao, mean- 
while, to oppose any slackening of food 
production anywhere. 

In outline, the food picture had al- 
ready been clearly drawn. Britain’s Sir 
Herbert Broadley, Deputy Director 
General of the Fao, reported that if 
minimum nutritional targets are to be 


| met by 1960, in pace with the popula- 


tion spiral, the world cereal crop must 
be increased 21 per cent over prewar, 
meat production 46 per cent, milk 
100 per cent, and fruit and vegetable 
supplies by 163 per cent. Director Gen- 
eral Dodd warned that except for 
Siam, Burma, and Indo-China (which 


| have rice surpluses), the rice-consum- 


ing peoples of the East and Far East 
“are generally worse off than ever be- 
fore.” India was able to get only about 
half of its five-million-ton food import 
requirements last year. 

Ironically, American farmers were 
already beginning to cut back grain 


| acreage, stockmen were reducing 


herds; Cuba, for one, was tightening 


| cane-sugar production, and various 
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world sources of fats and oils were be- 
ing restricted by the fear of non-salable 
surpluses. 


One way to tackle the dilemma of 


| surpluses, studied by the council in 


Paris, would be to create a special body 
to inventory and allocate them to defi- 
cient areas, a sort of International 
Emergency Food Committee in  re- 
verse. In the chaotic postwar months 
of 1946, amid widespread famine 
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threats heightened by crop failures and 
delays in unrra food distribution, the 
EFC took over from the Combined 
Food Board to deal with shortages and 
distribute meager world stocks on a 
need-priority basis. Representing more 
than thirty countries, it did a brilliant 
job, but now it is going out of busi- 
ness. Its demise was hastened by both 
politics and the weather—the impa- 
tience of governments to rid the voters 
of rationing, and better harvests. What 
more logical move than to replace 1EFC 
with a commodity-surplus committee? 


The recently concluded international 
wheat agreement suggested a prece- 
dent, even though it represented only 
a tiny step in the right direction and 
might conceivably be wrecked by Rus- 
sia or Argentina if they choose to 
dump stocks on the market. (These 
two nations not only refused to sign 
the wheat agreement, but they are the 
only two major UN countries which 
don’t belong to the FAo. ) 

Under the four-year wheat pact, the 
U. S., Canada, and Australia—plus 
France and Uruguay with minor quo- 
tas—will undertake to deliver to thirty- 
six importing countries 456 million 
bushels of wheat a year at a minimum 
buying price ranging from $1.20 to 
$1.50, and a maximum selling price of 
$1.80. The American allotment is 168 
million bushels, far less than half of 
U. S. 1948 wheat exports. 

What would happen to any addi- 
tional surplus not absorbed by the 
agreement? One possible solution to 
that, for wheat or any other com- 
modity under international control, is 
a two-price system. Once a nation met 
its commitments at the established 
price, it would be free to hunt a buyer 
for leftover surpluses at a price out- 
side the agreement, providing the buyer 
came up with a definite plan to utilize 
the commodity for the public good— 
say in school lunch programs or in 
reduced flour prices to low-income 
groups. This would by no means fully 
solve the shortage-surplus problem but 
it would do far more toward steadying 


markets than leaving them with no 
controls at all. As one FAo report said, 
“the best-laid plans for the develop- 
ment of agriculture can be defeated by 
instability of prices.” Norris Dodd him- 
self strongly backs the plan. “Growers,” 
he says, “will get at least something for 
their additional surpluses, which may 
mean the difference between profit and 
loss, and at the other end of the line 
the fellow who needs it will get the 
food.” 

Carefully larding with qualifications 
its endorsement of the idea of interna- 
tional commodity agreements, Britain 
definitely balked at the two-price sys- 
tem. “The burden of it,” the British 
argument ran, in effect, “falls on us. 
We are still the world’s largest buyers 
of imported food. If we agree to buy 
at one price in a long-term agreement 
giving a producer an assured return, 
and then he sells additional stocks else- 
where at a lower one, we are actually 
financing that transaction.” An im- 
pressive rebuttal to that was the axiom 
that if a farmer cannot, one way or 
another, get rid of his crop, he will cut 
his production—then neither Britain 
nor the under-developed areas will get 
the supplies they need. 


WMaatever the answer to the commod- 
ity-control riddle, it became plainer 
than ever at Paris that the key to any 
world economic program lay in Wash- 
ington, Lot only regarding the methods 
and projects themselves to be adopted, 
but also the manner of financing them. 

“Indeed,” Sir Herbert Broadley de- 
claimed, “so long as the U.S.A. has an 
exportable surplus, on top of a high 
average standard of living, of almost 
all commodities—agricultural and in- 
dustrial alike—the world’s dollar short- 
age will continue and other countries 
with lower standards of living continue 
to be unable to purchase the whole of 
the U.S.A.’s abundant supplies. 

“One vital element in the situation 
is this: What is the long-term policy of 
the U.S.A. in regard to its own trade 
disequilibrium? The world can take 
North American supplies only if North 
America will accept goods and services 
in return.” Sir Herbert suggested that 
the solution might be found in a long- 
term investment policy on the part of 
the U.S.A. and the planning of its pro- 
duction in such a way as to allow debt- 
ors to repay loans in goods and services. 

Before every council session rose 
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the specter of unbridled population 
growth. (The inhabitants of the planet 
are currently multiplying at the rate 
of twenty million a year—fifty-four 
thousand a day.) But to skeptics who 
claim the world can never be ade- 
quately fed, the rao answered, “we 
never have really tried.” 

“Fao emphatically disassociates it- 
self from the grim forebodings of such 
neo-Malthusians as Aldous Huxley, 
William Vogt, and Fairfield Osborn,” 
Broadley declared. “It believes that 
the world can provid: the food needed 
to feed its present teeming millions, 
but also for many millions more.” 

To do that will require not only 
measures to expand production but 
swift steps to conserve what known re- 
sources we have. It is painfully true 
that the world’s riches are being de- 
stroyed by erosion, pillage, and waste. 
Synthetic nourishment for untold mil- 
lions may eventually be produced from 
the sea, but an algae sandwich and a 
plankton steak are not yet available in 
restaurants. Collaborating with other 
UN agencies on how technical assistance 
can help produce the global develop- 
ment President Truman wants, FAO ex- 
perts have devised a plan containing 
fifty-seven concrete proposals by which 
the world supply situation, particularly 
food, can be improved, beginning al- 
most immediately : 

Item—Weevils, mites, and rodents 
destroy about sixty million tons of grain 
a year—more than three times the an- 
nual U. S. grain exports. At an initial 
cost of $85,710, a pest- and disease- 
control program in crops could be 
started to save this staggering loss. 

Item—Rinderpest, the major live- 
stock disease in Africa, Asia, and the 
Far East, kills two million cattle a year. 
Scientists say the proper application of 
known vaccine could eradicate rinder- 
pest within ten years. In Czechoslo- 
vakia last year, 1.5 million pigs died 
of Teschen disease. Control measures 
could keep the disease—supposedly re- 
lated vaguely to infantile paralysis— 
from spreading while a search for a 
cure is speeded. 

Item—Experts calculate world live- 
stock production could be expanded 
25 per cent in ten years if modern 
breeding methods were commonly 
adopted. In some areas, livestock prod- 
ucts could be increased 50 per cent 
by better feeding. Poultry production 
could be doubled—a vital factor in the 
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Far East where poultry furnishes what 
little animal protein is contained in the 
diet. It would take about $250,000 to 
get such improvements under way. 

Item—lIn hybrid-corn areas of the 
U. S., yields have increased 20 per 
cent. If Europe could get equal in- 
creases, the continent’s coarse-grain 
imports could be slashed by one-third. 
It is estimated that if the best seed rice 
now available were widely used, har- 
vests could be easily increased by ten 
per cent—more food for millions in 
Asia. 

Item—About three-quarters of the 
world’s annual timber cut is wasted. 
“A judicious combination of modern 
forest industries” should make it pos- 
sible to reduce this waste to a fifth or 
even a tenth of the cut. This means 
lumber production could be greatly in- 
creased without raising the annual de- 
pletion of forests. 


Ir all fifty-seven projects in this simple 
but supercharged technical assistance 
plan were undertaken, the cost to the 
Fao for the first year, above its $4,600,- 
000 operating budget, would be $9,- 
425,456—roughly equivalent to the 
American share of the cost of the Ber- 
lin air lift for three weeks. 

The Fao council amassed a high pile 
of plans to submit to the Havana 
conference, ranging from technical as- 
sistance to the monstrously involved 
schemes on commodity controls, inter- 
national trade and finance. On paper 
they shone with promise. But the 
delegates worked in an air of frustra- 
tion. Theoretically nobody was better 
equipped than they to prime the engine 
of expanding economy and get things 





moving. Actually, they could only dray 
blueprints of the machine and recop, 
mend to the un and their respectiy, 
governments how it should operat, 
Like all uN special agencies, the py 
has no executive power. “We haven’; 
the authority to move a pound of by. 
ter across the street,” one delegate r. 
marked bitterly. 

“All we’ve got,” Director Gener 
Dodd admitted, “is the power of mep. 
tal and moral suasion. We can only do 
what national governments decide ty 
let us do.” Rarely in history have go. 
ernments voluntarily composed thej 
differences for the common good. On 
Paris observer put it this way: “Up. 
less the pressure of the economic emer. 
gency is great enough to convince m. 
tions that the only alternative to » 
orderly and expanding world economy 
is war, outfits like the Fao might a 
well strike their tents and steal away” 

There is evidence, however, that the 
FAO is making more effective use of is | 
limited persuasive powers than is ger. 
erally known. The main purpose o 
Dodd’s detour to the remote village 
Sylet in eastern Pakistan, where Ab- 
med Salah lives, was to witness tk 
demonstration of a four-inch centri. 
ugal irrigation pump, arranged by th 
Fao and the Pakistan government. Tle 
occasion was made a féte day. Th 
whole countryside, more than tw 
thousand men, women and children 
turned out. They stared in wonder a 
the pump. They not only had nevr 
seen such a thing before, they never 
had known anything like it existed 
Now it would be permanently it 
stalled at Sylet to irrigate, by itself, sx 
hundred acres—more than a hundreé 
of their farms, Ahmed’s included 
Other farmers stormed governmet! 
officials shouting demands for pump. 
It was a great day in Sylet. 

What would be the sequel? Six hu- 
dred acres would now be made avai: 
able for other crops besides rice. Ever 
tually this additional production coul 
allow the government to pare its foot 
import budget. On the strength ¢ 
that, the government could finance the 
purchase of more pumps and fumit 
them to farmers on credit against thet 
crops. 

“One of these days,” Dodd chud: 
led, “if all goes well, some pump fa 
tories somewhere will be getting 
damndest bunch of orders they &@ 
saw.” —Epwarp P. Moros’ 
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Promised Land of Parity 


It is an irony of the 
times that, although 
we have the most 
elaborate news and 
information serv- 
ices in the world, 
* our understanding 
“of one another has 

not kept pace with 
our facts and figures. We were rudely 
reminded of this by the opinion polls 
last fall. The republic is still vast in 
area and diversified in interest, and it 
stands in as great peril of economic sec- 
tionalism as it once did of geographic. 
The modern analogues of the three 
great geographical sections that nearly 
tore the Union apart a century ago are 
business, labor, and argriculture. Pub- 
lic policy must find and promote the 
national interest in continual com- 
promises among the three, compro- 
mises phrased in the language of eco- 
nomics but signifying much the same 
uneasy balance in the struggle for 
power as the Missouri Compromise or 
Clay’s Omnibus Bill. It is a formidable 
task, but we must persist in it. Those 
earlier measures failed for lack of mu- 
tual understanding; we must boldly 
raise and answer the questions that 
divide us against ourselves in the eco- 
nomic sectionalism of today. 





One of the most baffling of these ques- 
tions concerns our farmers. What do 
the four-fifths of us who have forsaken 
the country for urban life and work 
know about the one-fifth who live on 
farms and produce our foodstuffs? 
From the headlines of recent months 
we might easily conclude that they 
are a fortunate, not to say privileged, 
minority. With food prices more than 
twice the 1909-1914 average and farm 
income up from ten billion dollars in 
1940 to thirty billion in 1948, they ap- 
pear to be enjoying their greatest boom 
in history. Since 1933, moreover, they 
have been beneficiaries of the most far- 
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reaching system of public education, 
planning, and economic assistance yet 
developed here. 

In 1940 the budgeted cost of all this 
public assistance to agriculture—the 
cost to us as taxpayers—was $1.4 bil- 
lion—about a tenth of our national 
food bill. The cost to us as consumers, 
in the resulting higher prices of food, 
was incalculable. But both political 
parties and the major farm organiza- 
tions were on record in favor of the 
principle, and Congress had renewed 
its lease on life in the Agricultural Act 
of 1948. Now the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has come forward with a 
scheme of price and income supports 
designed to keep farm income above 
its wartime average of $26 billion in- 
definitely. A rainbow stands over the 
American farm, formed by a friendly 
political sun shining through a rain of 
subsidies. The farmer has come into 
his own. He has attained the promised 
land of parity. 


But has he? What resemblance does 
this farmer of the headlines bear to our 
living fellow citizen? “Agricultural 
problems in the final analysis usually 
are human problems,” Secretary Bran- 
nan wrote in his annual report for 
1948, “. . . problems of the 27.5 million 
people living on farms and trying to 
make a good living from farming, prob- 
lems of the rest of the people in this 
country who depend upon agriculture 
for food and fiber . . .” In these human 
terms, of living conditions and basic so- 
cial opportunities, Mr. Brannan saw 
“a great disparity between farm people 
and the nonfarm population.” The 
same disparity had been noted by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1908, when he 
appointed his Country Life Commis- 
sion, and by virtually every one of Mr. 
Brannan’s predecessors in office from 
the Taft Administration to the Tru- 
man. Fifteen years of subsidies and ten 
years of war boom have made some 


farmers rich, but they have by no means 
brought all our farmers to the rain- 
bow’s end. 

How far short of it they are—how 
their lives, institutions, and cultural 
advantages compare with ours—is 
clearly depicted in Rural Life in the 


United States (Alfred A. Knopf; 


$6.75) , a survey of our rural society by 
Dr. Carl Taylor, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare, and 
seven other prominent rural sociolo- 
gists. It is a solid book of thirty chap- 
ters, illustrated by many excellent 
photographs, maps, and charts, and 
it spreads before us an illuminating 
panorama of American agriculture. 
The text is divided into five parts, the 
first introductory, the last summing up 
attitudes, opinions, and trends affect- 
ing the relations between rural society 
and the “great society” of which it is a 
part. Parts II, III, and IV analyze 
rural society in terms respectively of its 
organizations, its population charac- 
teristics, and its regional peculiarities. 
Each of these three main parts is a com- 
pendium of special studies dealing with 
such subjects as family and home, 
neighborhoods and communities, vil- 
lages, education, religion, local govern- 
ment, health, welfare, and art; with 
population dynamics, occupational 
patterns, landowners and tenants, farm 
laborers, and living standards; and 
with the distinctive cultures of the cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, cattle, dairy, and 
other regions. The authors’ purpose 
was to present “an accurate description 
... based on .. . careful and repeated 
observations” that would “help people 
understand themselves and lead to 
an improvement in living conditions.” 
They expect no more of their text than 
that it be used in classrooms, to which 
its profuseness may confine it. If so, the 
more’s the pity. For it offers what is 
lacking in the calculus of parity prices, 
to wit, the terms in which we must 
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provide equal opportunity to our farm- 
ers as human beings. 

Tobe sure, this is a relative judgment. 
For we learn at the outset that rural- 
urban differences are less marked here 
than in any other countries except Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
that “farm people in the United States 
have the highest level of living, both 
materially and culturally, of any farm- 
ers in the world.” It is, moreover, a 
major theme of the book that the isola- 
tion of rural life is lessening at the rate 
with which automobiles, highways, 
planes, radios, and television are con- 
stantly growing in numbers. This trend 
is accompanied by the progressive com- 
mercialization and mechanization of 
farming and its closer integration (as a 
subordinate part) in the national econ- 
omy. Consistent with both, the farm 
population is declining, and probably 
will continue to do so for a good long 
time. In other words, the disparity that 
Secretary Brannan complains of is by 
way of disappearing through the pro- 
gressive absorption of our rural by our 
urban civilization. Why not sit tight 
and let these trends play themselves 
out? Why bother about parity in the 
meantime ? 

There are a hundred answers, many 
of them obvious in our temperament 
and our political system. It is not in our 
nature to let things slide ; an aggressive 
farm bloc, controlling a disproportion- 
ately high number of votes in Congress, 
would not permit it if we tried to. We 
are committed to action. The question 
is how to direct this action to the great- 
est possible advantage of all of us, the 
majority who are not farmers as well as 
the minority who are. Though it is not 
the argument of Rural Life, it is the 
implicit testimony of its pages that the 
action we have taken to date leaves 
much unfinished business. To illustrate, 
let us consider its evidence on popula- 
tion, living standards, and education. 

Since 1916, with only a slight inter- 
ruption during the depression of the 
early 1930's, our farm population—the 
people who actually live and work on 
farms—has been steadily decreasing. 
In terms of residence, it numbered 27.4 
million, or 19.1 per cent of the total 
population, in 1947, as compared with 
31.8 million, or 34.6 per cent, in 1910. 
In employment the comparable figures 
were 8.5 million, or 13.9 per cent of the 
working population, in 1947, and 11.6 
million, or 31 per cent, in 1910. 
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The farm population has not been 
dying out. It has been migrating into 
cities and towns and other occupa- 
tions. It has been doing this because the 
progressive application of technology 
to agriculture, of which the tractor is 
the symbol, has so enormously in- 
creased its productivity, both per acre 
and per worker, that a very much 
smaller labor force is required to supply 
the nation’s foodstuffs. As it is now, the 
top third of our farms produces eighty 
per cent of our agricultural products, 
the middle third sixteen per cent, and 
the lowest third only four per cent. The 
implication of these figures is that by 
the unlimited application of available 
techniques we could produce to the 
limit of our natural resources and our 
capacity to consume with half our 
present farm population. 

The further implications of the 
figures are general underemployment 
in the country; generally lower wages 
and lower profits—a per-capita net 
income of $909 as compared with 
$1,569 for nonfarmers in 1948, meaner 
living conditions and social opportuni- 
ties, and a continuous migration to the 
city in search of better. 


The disparity in living standards is re- 
markable. Farming is popularly con- 
ceived (by nonfarmers) to be a way of 
life that offers peculiar moral and aes- 
thetic compensations for its lower ma- 
terial rewards. Farmers are supposed to 
“live well.” In 1946 two-thirds of them 
were reported to be inadequately 
housed, one-third—that is to say, about 
two million families—in rural slums 
dilapidated “beyond repair.” They are 
supposed to eat well, yet nutrition 
studies show half of them living on sub- 
marginal diets. They are supposed to 
be healthy, yet their rate of rejection 
for physical disability in the Second 
World War was exceeded only by those 
of domestic servants and the unem- 
ployed. 

Part of the explanation of these 
ironic circumstances lies in the fact 
that only half as many doctors, den- 
tists, and hospital beds are available 
proportionately to the rural as to the 
urban population. Part of it lies in 
rural America’s inferior educational 
opportunities. Here it is at its greatest 
disadvantage. For with nearly 50 per 
cent of the nation’s children (thanks to 
its higher birthrate) to educate, it re- 
ceives barely 12 per cent of the na- 





tional income. The average salary of 
its teachers in 1944 was $1,275 com. 
pared to $2,215 in the cities—a crude 
but accurate index to poorer instruc. 
tion, narrower curricula, shorter terms, 
and a general tendency to drop out of 
school about the age of fourteen, In 
1940 twice as many urban as rural men 
and women in their late twenties had 
completed high school. 


E:ducation, in a democracy, is part 
of the process of government; Jeffer- 
son considered it the most vital part. 
To him it was democracy’s alternative 
to paternalism and coercion, the means 
of self-improvement, the key to equal 
opportunity in our society. The United 
States Agricultural Extension Service, 
the most extensive and certainly one 
of the finest adult vocational educa- 
tion services in the world, is an ad- 
mirable practical application of that 
theory. But the soil must be cultivated 
before planting. The best adult educa- 
tion without sound preparation is seed 
sown on barren ground. 

Since 1933 we have done much to 
equalize our farmers’ opportunities in 
such fields as credit, cooperative mar- 
keting, and, most importantly, soil con- 
servation. But we have left our rural 
society as a whole still floundering ina 
fundamental disparity caused by its 
excessive size relative to its productive 
capacities, its share of the national in- 
come, and its possibilities of gainful 
employment. We have tried to correct 
this situation by pegging farm prices 
at their 1909-1914 parity average, ata 
cost to the rest of us of billions of dol- 
lars in subsidies and higher food prices. 
The human evidence presented by 
Rural Life proves that we have not 
succeeded. This evidence shows very 
clearly the coincidence of inferior 
education with slums, high birth rates, 
juvenile delinquency, depressed living 
standards, bad health, and unemploy- 
ment. 

The powerful import of this is that 
if we spent on rural education a tithe 
of the sums we have spent, and con- 
template spending, on price subsidies, 
we would be making a better invest- 
ment for the long run. For we would be 
putting our rural people in the way of 
understanding economic trends, of ac- 
complishing their own economic real- 
locations, and of attaining a parity that 
means the same thing to the whole na- 
tion. —A. Wuirney Griswold 
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Reader Contributions 


These letters are in response to the theme question: What 
are some of the problems in your community or region of 


which the nation is not aware? 


Nation’s Capital 


It took an Act of Congress to authorize 
the removal of stone piers from a street 
in the District of Columbia. 

In this one instance you have an ex- 
ample of the supreme law-making body 
of the nation busily occupied in meet- 
ing, head-on, a typical local issue. Self- 
government, taken for granted in the 
rest of the country, is not an issue but 
the issue in the nation’s capital. Denied 
the right to vote for President or Con- 
gress, the electors here do not even 
have the right to run themselves. 

Is the nation aware of this problem? 
Only indifferently. Last year in a Gal- 
lup Poll, a cross-section of the voters of 
the country was asked: “People who 
live in Washington, D. C., do not now 
have the right to vote for their city 
officials. Do you think they should or 
should not be allowed to vote for their 
local government officials?” The re- 
sult showed that 77 per cent felt that 
Washington people should have the 
right to vote, 13 per cent that they 
should not, and ten per cent expressed 
no opinion. By and large, the absence 
of self-government in the seat of the 
government has not been the object of 
the nationwide concern it deserves. 

On May 31, 1949, the Senate passed 
a home-rule bill for the District, but 
only after voting down an amendment 
which would prohibit an ordinance 
changing any law, policy, custom, or 
rule relating to racial segregation from 
becoming effective until there had 
been a referendum on the subject. Here 
is probably the real reason for Con- 
gressional apathy to granting home- 
rule—the fear that Negroes would im- 
prove their position if self-government 
were to be granted. The Negro popula- 
tion is approximately 28 per cent of 
the District’s, which is smaller than in 
Richmond, Virginia, now governed 
under a home-rule plan. 
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The home-rule bill is now in the 
House of Representatives. If the rest 
of the country, fortunate enough to 
have Representatives, is sufficiently 
concerned about the government of its 
capital, and makes that concern ar- 
ticulate, perhaps the District of Colum- 
bia may soon attain political maturity. 

—Morris MILLER 


City of Glamor 


It is easy to define any source of com- 
munity complaint as a problem, but 
regional maladjustments in Los An- 
geles are so violent many of them have 
developed their own remedies. 

Still uncorrected, however, are cer- 


tain inadequacies of sanitation and — 


water supply. 

Civic committees are sweating over 
smog, monorail transportation, down- 
town parking, statehood for Southern 
California, a new opera house. 

These difficulties all grow out of the 
community’s biggest problem—the di- 
gestion of an unprecedented chunk of 
immigrant population. Not since the 
gold seekers descended on San Fran- 


cisco a hundred years ago—if one ex- 
cepts the wartime population shiits of 
the armed services-—has such a swarm 
of new residents choked the living fa- 
cilities of any community. 

From a population of 576,673 in 
1920, Los Angeles reached an estimated 
2,100,000 in 1948. If the populations of 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
had grown at the same rate, New 
York would now be nearly 22,000,000; 
Chicago 10,000,000 and Philadelphia 
7,500,000. This is why the nation as a 
whole is not aware of the cultural and 
social, not to say spiritual, lag—even 
retrogression—that has afflicted this 
population-crazy area. Material inad- 
equacies of an over-run municipality 
are obvious and, as stated, largely self- 
correcting. But you seldom know your 
next-door neighbor, and visiting cross- 
town friends is a weekend chore. 

People in Los Angeles use all their 
energy finding jobs and homes, and 
have little time left for social affairs. 
Proprietors of “introduction clubs” and 
“friendship bureaus” find their enter- 
prises as profitable as mortuaries. 

One bright spot, possibly the best 
agent for relieving housebound bore- 
dom, is the Los Angeles School Dis- 
trict’s system of Adult Evening Educa- 
tion. Classes for self improvement 
range from lampshade-making to gen- 
eral semantics, and attract thousands 
of “students”’—many of them college 
graduates—who cultivate a hobby, 
study a language, or learn a new trade. 

Many believe this is the community’s 
only chance to find relief from the 
stifling monotony of mass entertain- 
ment. —WitiiaM W. Fercuson 
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To The Reporter 


Lift for the Cause 


To the Editor:—As the director of the Dur- 
ham Conference and its keynote speaker, 
and as a co-founder of the Southern Re- 
gional Council which grew out of the 
Durham Conference, and as an executive 
committeeman of the council, I say in all 
frankness and candor that your appraisal of 
the Southern Regional Council is about the 
most understanding and penetrating analy- 
sis of its methods, motives, and mission it has 
been my lot to read in the press of the nation. 
I personally thank you for the lift which I 
am sure you gave to all the devotees of a 
great cause: better race relations in the 
South and nation. 

Gorpown B. Hancock 

Richmond, Virginia 


From on High 


To the Editor:—. . . And speaking of authors 
I would like to see his or her name im- 
mediately beneath the title of the contribu- 
tion. A short biography of each would be 
interesting to most readers, I believe. We 
like to think the writer is a human being 
like you or I, and not some highbrow 
writing from a point of great height. . . 
Cuaries S. Wuire, M.D. 
Washington 


Lighter 


To the Editor:—. . . It would also be benefi- 
cial if you relaxed vour stvle at times and did 
not take everything so damned seriously. I 
know the items you cover are indeed serious, 
but a full issue on the same key is not con- 
ducive to continuous attention, and I admit 
that it was with some labor that I have read 
your first four issues. . . . 

Mark E. Stroock 

Hartsdale, New York 


Vigilantes in Arkansas 


To the Editor:—I am not familiar with the 
aims and objectives of your magazine, but 
if your attitude toward Senator Fulbright 
and toward Arkansas reflects the editorial 
policy of The Reporter, it is certainly one 
of bias and not of objectivity. 

I, for one, am unable to see any justifica- 
tion whatsoever for such phrases as “scrawny 
grain-and-lumber back-country,” “bayou 
bourbons,” etc. To say that Senator Ful- 
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bright was elected by a “dominant group” 
or is answerable, as you imply, to a ruling 
clique here in Arkansas is simply a false- 
hood. Senator Fulbright was elected as a 
result of a hard-fought campaign in which 
he was opposed by Colonel T. H. Barton, 
Chairman of the Board, Lion Oil Company, 
El Dorado, by former Governor Homer Ad- 
kins, and by former Senator Hattie W. Car- 
away. In that campaign political sympathies 
were widely distributed, and to imply that 
any special group elected Senator Fulbright 
is absurd. 

I could point out a number of incorrect 
statements which are contained in this ar- 
ticle, but it would be tiresome. The Negro 
population of Arkansas constitutes less than 
25 per cent—not 33% per cent. This state 
has probably less anti-Negro prejudice in it 
than any of the other Southern states. We 
were the first among Southern states to en- 
roll Negroes as students in our state uni- 
versity. You say that to Senator Fulbright 
the Negro problem is an irreducible one. 
Senator Fulbright’s record demonstrates to 
any intelligent person that that statement 
cannot be supported. 


Dear Reader: 


In another place you state that in the 
1940's Arkansas was the scene of anti-labor 
activities by backwoods vigilante groups, 
You do not specify such activities. I do not 
believe you can... . 

FRANK CANTRELL 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Mr. Cantrell is right about the Negro 
population of Arkansas. According to the 
1940 census there were 482,578 Negroes out 
of a total state population of 1,949,387. The 
reference to vigilante groups was based on 
an interview with a newspaper man from 
the area and on the following excerpt from 
Inside U.S.A., by John Gunther: “Anti-labor 
sentiment in Arkansas is vehement and ex- 
treme. As far back as 1944 the state voted 
on a constitutional amendment to forbid the 
closed shop; recently a Veterans Industrial 
Association was set up, with scarcely con- 
cealed vigilanie aims.” 


Three Sneers 


To the Editor:—Your contributor, Robert 
Lasch, pulls no punches in describing Sewell 
Avery of Montgomery Ward, and only in 
the very last sentence of his article does he 
give the tycoon of the mail-order business 
the slightest break. That closing sentences: — 
reads: “Avery probably prefers to remem= ~~ 
ber the time during his struggle with ‘that — 
man,’ when he walked into the dining 
room of a Chicago club and every member 
rose in tribute.” 

Actually, far from being a testimonial to 
Sewell Avery, the incident described is a 
condemnation of the morals of Chicago 
clubmen. .. . 

ARTHUR MULCAHY 
Philadelphia 


There are questions on which everyone must stand up and be 
counted, decisions of right and wrong, justice and injustice. In such 
areas, The Reporter’s position is never uncertain, never equivocal. 
But there are questions on which men of good faith can hold widely 
different and even contradictory views. Such matters are often tech- 
nical. The problem of the relationship that should bind city, farm, 
and government in national prosperity is a technical problem. That 
is why, discussing it in this issue, The Reporter deliberately pub- 
lished J. K. Galbraith arguing for the Brannan Bill and A. Whit- 
ney Griswold who is not satisfied with it. We built this issue on the 
facts and on various interpretations of the facts—because the debate 
is a technical one and legitimately open. In such a field we do not 
insist upon our opinion; we provide data and standards from which 
a reasoned opinion may be formed. 


The Editors 
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